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INTRODUCTION 
By Michael P. Balzano, Jr. 
Director, ACTION 



Fifteen years ago, when organized voluntarism was in its in- 
fancy, a conference was held in Puerto Rico to discuss the 
potential role that could be filled by young Americans semng 
as volunteers overseas. The participants at that conference were 
diplomats and representatives of governments, and the setting 
was formal. Afterwards, a report of the proceedings was pub- 
lished under the title: "The H.dden Force." The potential of 
what existed in the field of volunteer work was at that time yet 
to be realized. 

Today the picture is dramatically different. Almost every coun- 
try m the world has its own program of domestic development 
service, whereby hundreds of thousands of citizens, young and 
old, are mobilized to serve the development needs of their 
nations and communities, and to help the poor and disadvan- 
taged sectors of those nations nnd communities. In addition, 
many countries have programs which enable young people to 
undertake periods of service overseas. Governments, voluntary 
agencies, universities and schools have all been drawn into this 
movement, so that we no longer need to talk about its potential 
as a hidden force. Indeed, some would go so far as to say that 
voluntarism is no longer an emergent force; its existence is real, 
and more importantly, it is a tool for development. 

All this might strike some as highly optimistic, and overly 
assertive. I would disagree. Earlier this year ACTION took an 
initiative which led to another conference on voluntarism, held 
in Vienna in June 1976. My optimism and assertions are based 
on what happened there, ar.-l what has come to be called "the 
spirit of Vienna". This spirit fuels all of us who participated 
with the knowledge, optimism and assertiveness that organized 
voluntarism has a powerful world-wide presence, and that it has 
a vital role to play in the processes of general .social and eco- 
nomic development. Most importantly, it offers all of us an 
opportunity to express our individuality through work with 
and for others. 

Read this report, and join me in my optimism. Share the spirit 
of Vienna. 



I Part I 

! Voluntarism: 

A Historical Perspective 

Although expressed different] bT each t - °" "^"'""'^^ ^^^^^^e. 

veyed was essentially the same ,n F P'^'^P^n'. the message con- 
the Pacific Island vrnta l rr AWc' Asi^, 

^'mething very o,d indeed"! ^cci " ^ -discovery o 

Orsanne, voluntarism, however inT""'":' ^^^'"^ '° 
-"en.pt to fi. an actual age on h " ' ™ ''" " to 
nsk of p„„o„.„^ ^„ intense debate jTZuT. T'^ '° the 
each country this new entity is at dL ' '° '^at in 

enonnous growth potential A cLuatobse^'^'" °' development, with 
-rmal or infon^al. at the ViZZ c^'^r '"^ 
discerned this fact. Conference would have quickly 

coil^Tlr — -es began what has 
Service Overseas and the AmerZ P ^ T'"'" ^■""^^"'^ ^"'"ntary 
'hough other for^s of organ ^1. " """'P^ ^^^^ '^e pioneerT 
Ceresole-s Service CivilTn^ntt o ta"?err" ^^^^ 
decades rathc-^ than years SCl" "n t '''^ "^"^ '"'•'^^tives by 

and understanding by brin^",! ."T '° P'-^^-te peace 

cultures together L dT f sCtli^""' "-^'-^ -d 

survivedtothisdayand indeed ,,71 '^'^e concept has 

The wor. campers^-nvoi:e"dTn^^I^;^^^^^^^^^^ - -ny cou^ntrie^ 
of not just working for a nartir .l, ^ P"'"^"^ed the value 

it as much as possiWe ^ ^°-'"""i'y. but of working ^ 1";^ 
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. onri nf the voluntecrs wno 
The objectives of the "export" P-^^;^;",^,,,,^, though, as the 
served in those progran,s -re jo^ ^ ^.V ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ £ 

programs developed, one o the "^^ ^ent developing countries. 

TeeS for sWlled manpower in newly ndepende ^^^^ ^^^.^ ^^^^^ 

There were few volunteers, howeven -rn g^^^_^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 
service overseas who . ^^^^ ^^d the developing countries 

they gave. The benefit to the was open to question. 

I'aJtherefore mutual. Whether U was equ - not pe^^^^.. 

During the 1960-s. ':oncepts of sh ^^^^^^^ 
,eer service were fully developed^ and - ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

form of organized voluntansm- domesMC P gj ^^.^^.^^ ^^^^ 
,00. their impetus ^^^^ /'^^^' "^Jl^r of domestic needs and cond.- 
organized voluntarism and from a numb^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Uo'ns that had to be -" .^/^^J.^J^rand community needs were not 

soon realized that the social F"^^^'"^ ' ^ere very much m 

Lnd .lely outside of one. ow-^^^^^^^^ ^.^^ p,,p,e for the 

existence at home. Second, ^he d^'^ ,,,,,, mO's and early 

opportunity to serve, P^"^"^^^ ^ ^ lustration and anxiety about 

i?70-s when they began to exp-- the f ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

the major ills of soaety wluch ^^^^ ^^^j^^s were developed. 

satisfied unless other ^orms oj ^y_^^ ^^^^^ 

Their "consciousness" demanded out ^^^^^^.^^ 

realization in governments ev n - th ^^^^^ development need. 

^ent piovision alone could no hope o ^^.p^ 

The necessary resources had to come t ^^^^^^ 

and the government. Fourth, the e w s h P^^_^ ^^^^^^ 

ployment and under-employment^ At • .^^ ^^^^^^^ g^.h 

lo L developing countries, but now t^^^^^ ^^^^^ ,,,iety 

circumstances produced people seen, g y ^^^^^^^^^^^ ,hey were 

and without the skills to make hem us ^^^^ ^^,^,,ogically; as a 

being deprived not 3ust maten ly. ^^^^^^ 

^sult they lost pride and d.gnUy- J J ^^^.^ assist 

programs, these '"d.v.duals cou d imp .^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

Society. Fifth, there was a grow "g ^^j^^.eer service 

,oung and those concerned - ^ P,,,,on systems all over 

Ihat the establishment of co °- „,eds of their 

,he world were Producing citizens ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

countries and ill-equipped to dea ^^^^^^ of destruction of 

education system, appeared to be ^^^^^^^^ 

those traditional cooperative values 
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since, as noted above, they were seen to be an indispensable aid to the 
development process. 

The sixth circumstance which contributed to the growth of domestic 
volunteer services was also closely relnted to the development process. 
Developed and developing countries alike came to realize (though this 
process is not yet complete) that .social and individual personal develop- 
ment does not magically or automatically follow from material, physical 
development. In other words, material provision, needed though it 
may be, often tends to dest/oy three essential ingredients of the social 
bloodstream-self-reliance, interdependence and cooperation. The devel- 
opment of volunteer services and indeed of the wider concept of the 
mobilization of human resources, thus came to be seen as a necessary 
parallel to the process of material and economic development. The 
result of the failure to learn this lesson can be seen in those societies 
and countries where material development has far outstripped, or even 
completely ignored, and consequently entirely atrophied, the individual 
and social side. Such societies faced the task of rediscovering lost tradi- 
tional values. Other countries and societies where the material develop- 
ment process has not advanced so far are faced with the easier task of 
rekindling rather than recli.scovering. 

The seventh reason for the development of domestic volunteer 
services was the realization of the gap which was growing between the 
government on the one hand and the people at the grass roots on the 
other. Centralized systems of planning and professionalized and institu- 
tionalized systems of social welfare were the culprits. This gap needed 
to be filled with intermediary, interpretative organizations having the 
credibility of both parties. Volunteer organizations supported by the 
government but with their constituency among the people could clearly 
fill this gap. 

Finally; just as material development was seen to be contributing to 
the decay of social' interaction and individual self-reliance, so too was 
the process of economic development seen to be widening, rather than 
narrowing the gap between the "haves" and "have-nots". The develop- 
ment of volunteer service, and the mobilization of human resources 
drew increasing impetus from this realization, and, as the reader will 
see, were topics much debated rmd discussed at the Vienna Conference. 

All of these existing experiences, needs, problems, issues and oppor- 
tunities contributed to the growth of domestic volunteer and mobiliza- 
tion programs. In the following pages, the reader will note that in the 
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process of development, ^vhich has continued through the 1960's and 
1970's, the concept of voluntarism itself began to change. 

The domestic programs have come to be classified as they have 
developed and multiphed. ••rrainiug and employment schemes" tend 
-to be basically oriented to providing young unemployed and/or unedu- 
cated people with basic skills and education through their involvement 
in development ^vork. Where this orientation is reversed, W'th the 
development task as the main aim and the providing of "on the job 
skill or citizenship training of secondary importance, the program may 
be classified as a Social ami technical development scheme". Programs 
for students in secondary or higher educational systems have a clear 
individual identity. These programs, called Sludy service schemes 
are !>erhaps the most recent form of domestic volunteer work. Already 
there exists a wide variety of schemes. For example, where study service 
involves university students, it is sometimes a graduation requirement. 

•As .11 of these foms of volunteer se.-vice and mobihzation grew in 
si/e, improved in quality, and became more definitive in terms of 
aims and objectives, it was both desirable and inevitable that inter- 
national and regional coordinating and developmental bodies should 
come into existence. At the international level the Coordinating 
Committee for International Voluntary Service (CCIVS) ^nd untd 
recently the International Secretariat for Volunteer Service (ISVS) 
provided a forum for debate, resolution and the sharing of ideas. In 
addition, there are a number of regional conferences and more informal 
regional groupings. The United Nations Volunteer Program dating 
from 1971 represents a unique multi-national approach to export 
volunteer work and. indeed is one of the pioneers in terms of developing 
clo.scr links between the various volunteer programs outlined above. 

On a global scale, the 1976 International Conference on Volunteer 
Service in Vienna .vas the first opportunity for those concerned with all 
types of volunteer service and the mobilization of human resources to 
assen,l>le in one area in order to review the past, assess the present, 
and project the future role of volunteer service. Indeed;' the Conference 
was unique in respect to participants: volunteer program directors 
and staff were joined by government personnel and by representatives 
of funding agencies, relief and charitable organizations, and universi- 
ties. Many participants came from the field of thought and action, 
thus enabling the discussion of volunteer service and mobihzation 
of human resources to take place in a highly relevant context, rather 
than in a vacuum. The list of participants which appears near the end 
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of rhis report ^vill give the reader a more exact idea of the range of 
backgrounds of the Conference participants. 



The Conceptitalii,Ttion of the Vienna Conf, 



erencc 



Late in 1975, consultations were held in a number of countries following 
the initiative of the United States ACTION agency. These consultations 
revealed two things: the idea of a conference was welcomed, though 
many felt that ft ;shoH!cl,he panned by an, international group rather 
than by one country or agency. This led to tlie formation of an Inter- 
national Steering Committee whose membership i., listed in the Con- 
ference program section of tliis report. The members fully reali7Pd 
that they had no special status enabling them to exercise any degree 
of control over their colleagues in the rest of the world through the 
planning of a conference. They approached their work seriously and 
tried to devi.se a format which ^vould give a large number of people 
from a wide range of countries, cultures and programs the chance to 
share experiences, ideas and visions. 

Tile timing and venue of the Conference were discussed and decided 
upon at the first meeting of the Steering Committee held in Vienna 
in Fe!>ruary, 1976, and a preliminary outline of the program was 
determined. Between that meeting of the Committee and the next one 
two months later in London, the staff of the Conference Secretariat 
(provided by ACTION and known as CONSEC) working in conjunc- 
tion with the Steering Committee was able to communicate with 
various volunteer organization personnel throughout the world to give 
tlie Steering Committee some idea of the reaction to its early plans 
At the London meeting, the Steering Committee finalized the program 
and determined who should give the major speeches and case study 
presentations and how the iespon.se and discussion panels ^vere to be 
comprised. A third meeting of the Steering Committee took place 
m Vienna immediately before the Conference began and meetings were 
held throughout the Conference week. 

With organizational matters resolved the question of funding then 
liad to be answered. Through the combined efforts of the Steering 
Committee, the Secretariat and a host of individual governments and 
organizations, full or part sponsorship for participants was, in fact 
obtained. Reference should be made and sincere acknowledgement 
given to those agencies who so generously provided financial resources- 
ACTION, the United States Agency for International Development 
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(AIDV The Foundation of the Peoples of the South ^^^^'^^ 
^^dnschaft Dienst fur den 1^^^^^- Ford Foundation (E^^^^^^^^^ 
CARE Stichting Nederlandse Vrijwilligers, Association F""'^.^;'^ 
XtaL du'progres. Deutscher EntwicUungsdients. Institut £u. 
Internationale ZusammenarbeiX and DA^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

We further acknowledge the services on t 
Services. Inc. (IVS) and its Executive Director. Anthony Ln 
administration and distribution of these funds. 

The amount of time passed between the original ^ - 
--ference and the actual event totaled ^^^^ - 

organization, sponsorship and participation, the Conference w 

i-rs:;— ... ... — - - 

People are the new currency of this process, ana i y 
in abundance" 
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Part 11 



Summary of 
Conference Proceedings 

Note on Conference Format and the Structure of Proceedings 

The principal objective of the International Conference on Volunteer 
Service was to bring together people involved with the promotion, 
development, support, coordination and funding of volunteer programs 
to exchange ideas and experiences. No formal resolutions were sched- 
uled; no draft agreemen ts were to be put up for debate and vote; and 
there were no plans for the occasion to be anything other than an oppor- 
tunity to assess voluntarism as it presently exists and to explore its 
potential impact on development. Participants canie in the true spirit 
of voluntarism: to share and to learn. They left with what has come 
to be called "the spirit of Vienna": refreshed by contact with colleagues 
from all corners of the world and by the realization that problems and 
issues formerly thought to be unique are shared by others representing 
a wide variety of cultures; challenged by their ideas and experiences; 
optimistic about the future; and invigorated by the knowledge that to 
say, even now, that voluntarism is an emerging power with regard to 
.development is to understate the case. Its role in the development 
process is clearly visible, and indeed vital. 

The conference structure allowed ideas and information to be shared 
in five main contexts (as well as informal conversations and meetings) : 

• major speeches 

• case study presentations, from four countries representing distinct 
geographical regions 

• response panel sessions 

• panel sessions, where groups of speakers discussed major aspects of 
voluntarism, mobilization and development 

• small, workshop discussion groups 
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8 : voluntarism: the real and emerging power 

The summary of the conference proceedings which follows is not 
chronological. The discussion of the major themes occurred in several 
or all of the five contexts. The summary attempts to synthesize the dis- 
cussion relevant to specific themes so that the reader can gain a full 
picture, rather than seeing tantalizing and confusing glimpses of it here 
and there. 

Direct quotations from participants have been used extensively, and 
it is hoped that their accuracy has not been distorted either by the 
processes of recording or editing. 
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Chapter 

I 

Introduction 



"Probably tlie most important <T Injnr in the thinking of present 
day volunteers is that sd nr men are not a matter of 

charity but a matter of jusucc /iiid perhaps it is even more important 
than that. Perhaps the driving force behind voluntary service and, at 
the same time, its main promise for the future is the rapidly growing 
notion that the interests of our fellow-men, in other parts of the world 
arc directly and very closely related to our own interests. This growing 
notion may be somewhat disenchanting at first, as it strips voluntary 
service of much of its mystique. In the end, however, it enriches the 
service as it makes it essential for all of us, a fundamental requirement 
for a decent human existence in a full world/' 

(Jan P. Pronk— ivlinister for 
Development Corporation, The 
Netherlands) 

**We need a multiplicity of . measures if we are to succeed in break- 
ing the vicious circle which tke Swedish economist Gunnar Myrdal has 
called the circular causaticHi of underdevelopment. Ht is this which 
makes the poor even poonssritll the time unless and until the circle is 
broken by concentrated an^fi concerted efforts. One of the most impor- 
tant of these forces is the individual's personal commitment to human 
solidarity and the idea of social justice. It is this commitment which 
forms tile concern of (volunteer) organizations." 

(Ernst E. Veselsky—Secretary 
of State for the Chancellery, 
Austrian Federal Republic) 

' 9 
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"In a developing country . . . the gap between the haves and the have 
nots is still big and the bridging of it is not possible through formal 
education alone. In order to be able to bridge the gap in a relatively 
short time, one should devise . . . programs which . . . could be imple- 
mented by chain reaction systems which progress and iT»"Uiply geo- 
metrically. This appears to be a highly desirable system of mobilization 
of human resources/' 

(Washington P. Napitupulu— 
Secretary of BUTSI Indonesia) 

It is significant that these three statements were made within an hour 
of the opening of the International Conference on Volunteer Service. 
The themes so introduced— of the need for new development strategies, 
which involve the sensitization, mobilization, a d participation of indi- 
viduals and communities at the grass roots, rather than centrally 
planned and organized schemes; of the consequent crucial role of vol- 
unteer services in those processes— proved to be the dominant issues 
throughout the five conference days. Indeed, they remained a focus of 
discussion right through to Murray Thomson's (Canada) closing 
address, which contained the somber warning: "The ship of inter- 
national development is afloat on thie high seas . . . ruiJiSfrless ... 
and no one is on the bridge**. iSfesiJing it^ mind theiir opacity to 
mobilize hundreds of thousands ^v -^<!?Effl^)^ as intennediaries and 

to be a powerful pressure group^ ^ic' m^j^ volunteer organizations to 
seize the helm. 

This summary of thr. conferen^. 'mfm^ begins within this context 
and the ne\^ role that this context imipiliS; concerns for social justice, 
not mere chanty. It outlines the issues df^>5sssed by Secretary of State 
Veselsky wtoen he said that volunxaxisra the potential to leap from 
the cause of philanthropic concean disadvantaged to the very 

breaking firf the circular causatioa Q*f pti^v^^^^and the bridging of the 
world-wide gap between the "havf^^" and "have-nots'*. 



Chapter 



II 

Voluntarism in the Context of 

tM^D^^ 



This theme was first introduced by Minister Jan Pronk, who called for 
. a new b^^^ economic relations; a New Internatipnal 

Economic Order. In describing this new order, he outlined his view 
of the aims of development: 

"The New Order sets the pattern for better use of the world's 
resources, for selective economic growth directed towards a more eqiM ta- 
ble dit-nbuti on of wealth, and for the construction of international 
machinery for decision making. It would be right to keep Adler 
Knrlsson's principle in mind: that nobody should increase his wealth 
until the basic needs of his fellow-men are fulfiljed." 

But his description was prefaced by a pessimistic view of the con- 
tinuing inability of governments to collectively agree upon interna- 
tional strategies and plans of action. He cited as an example UNCTAD 
IV, which "proved once more that not ail of the richer countries are 
as yet prepared or able to adjust their national policies to meet the 
just demands of the poorer countries." He noted that conditions of 
recession and inflation in the industrialized countries were only in part 
the cause of this reluctance. He felt that other causes were both 'the 
lack of public support and pressure in the industrialized countries; and 
the existence of powerful forces which have a vested interest in pre- 
serving the status quo of the inequitable distribution of wealth and 
access to resources. This point was taken up by a number of partici- 
pants, including Fetaui Mataafa (Western Samoa) , who stated ''Devel- 
oped countries must halt the trade union control of exports. It is , 
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hypocritical of those countries to talk about new international eco- 
nomic orders without halting their exploitation of the Third World." 
This view was shared by Susan Bullock (United Kingdom) who, though 
optimistic about the potential of voluntarism in the development proc- 
ess, thought that realism was needed if the gap between the developed 
and developing world was to be narrowed: '*We cannot divorce vol- ; 
untarism from wider economic and political considerations of inter- 
national relationships. What can voluntarism accomplish when all other 
systems operate out of self-interest? We must be aware of these broader 
corisiaeratioris. The problem-is-the-exploitation of the Third World 

by the developed nations." ~ - - - ~ 

But even in this area of powerful vested interests there was a clearly 
discernible role for the volunteer, who, having been sensitized through 
work overseas returns home and seeks to raise public consciousness, and 
influence government policy, either through pressure and lobbying active 
ities, or by becoming part of the decision and policy "^^king process. ^ ^ 

Birt what should be the aim of the development process? The ques- 
tion had to be answered before the role of volunteer services in that 
process could be assessed. Imthe panel sessiaan on ''Areasifor Mobiliza- 
tion m the Next Decade" which followed the three opening speeches, 
John Sommer (USA) said that it should be oriented toward providing 
for ia5ir human needs, narrowing the gflp between **haves" and "'have- 
nots" without being paternalistic, by ensuring maximum feasible par- 
ticipation of the people in the planning and operation of the develop- 
ment efforts which affect them. He said, "However youilook at it, it 
has Tito be at some stage political, because iit has to involve structures 
and^people's access to their basic needs, humamrneeds, and that means 
access to power . . Omar Sey (The Gambia) noted the following 
aims of development: stopping migration frora^rural to urban areas by 
making rural life more attractive by the estaB&hment, re-establishment 
or improvement o£ rural skills, industry and agriculture. Above all, ^he 
stressed that it should aimi at "raising the dignity of rural life", a:point 
also made by Virginia Murdoch de Payra (Uruguay) . 

In his address, E. F. Schumacher (Director, JntermediatelTechnology 
Development Group) also spoke of the rural development aims of 
appropriate technology: ''More and more areas will find an: insoluble 
problem of keeping the population because there will be no jobs, 
because the big scale, highly complex, highly capital intensive tech- 
nology is meaningful only near the biggest towns"/ G. K. Frimpong 
(Ghana) talked of the need for industrial, agricultural, and: business 
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infrastructures in the rural areas, so as to prevent the continuing 
exploitation of villages which form the underdeveloped core of the 
developing countries, and which consequently bear the brunt of the 
economic exploitation process. Both A. T. Ariyaratne (Sri Lanka) 
and Sheo Sankar Singh (India) agreed with this view, the former add- 
ing that there was bureaucratic and political exploitation as well as 
economic exploitation and the latter saying, "What I feel is that one 
definition of development should satisfy both the developed and the 
developing world because we have to learn from the experience of both 
: these areas. That definition is: Development is essentially economic 

" growth, but economic growth itself has-to be accompanied by^social 
psiJce so that the fniits of ii^rowth are shared equally by all sections. of 
ife society instead of some gettiitng rich on it even within national 
boundaries, and some, at the same time, getting poorer. Then, after 
satisfying this minimum essential condition of lifejforrevery individual, 
in that country weihave to ^e that this development, this growth, is 
not at ihe c^^ of hmnan values which the develofid wbrldir facing 
tbday and the Third World will also face tomorrowi/When we progress 
ySSh simply ; the economic form of development werwi 11 assuredly face 
the:same problem." 

Between these views of the aims of internationalrdievelopment strate- 
gies and of those of development at the rural, village level, there were 
others which focused: mane on the nabionaL context. Mohammed Bin 

TWahiduddin (Malaysia) ^asserted that self-reliant attitudes have been 
eroded by the increased ^reliance of individual citizens on the govern- 
ment, a point whichwas reiterated by Michael Balzano (USA) , "Wants 
become needs, needs become expectations. expectaitionsLbecome rights", 
and succinctly summarizedrin one of the discussion workshops. J. P. 
Rabel Ossono (Cameroon) and Pierre N'Doye (Sen^l) both added 
a related point— that there is now a growing recognition that govern- 
ment alone has neither the resources nor the abilities to provide for all 
aspects of the development of a country. Its actions:nnust be supple- 
mented by the efforts of the people themselves. G. K. Ei:impong strewed 
"Unfortunately no government in the developing world, not even the 
countries that have oil, can shoulder the task of providing all the 
amenities required by its people and carry out all development projects 
alone." Participants- from developed countries noted that their coun- 
tries were rapidly coming to the same conclusion. 

Two particulanrraspects of the development process came under scru- 
fcinyrwhat do weranean by "development", and who plans, controls and 
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activates it. John Sommer characterized development as striving to 
foster sense of dignity, a sense of having a meaningful freedom of 
choice that one can exercise to develop one's own person, one's own 
family and one's own community". He added, that "development tra- 
ditianally has had an emphasis on growth, on combating poverty and it 
seems to me that this is not good enough." This scdal/spiritual view of 
development, as opposed to the economic/materinl "growth" vfew was 
contested by Fetaui Mataafa who said: ;*How can one talk about social, 
f^pititual iihd economic development if one's stomach is empty?" Omar 
Sey took a similar perspective, arguing that if the goal was to overcome 

_ .^^^ could only be achieved by economic/material deyelppmem . 

processes. Herbert Zahn (German Federal Republic)^ rremarked that 
*!jdfivelopment" meant both the social/spiritual and the economic/ 
Tnaaterial forms, though he suggested that economic development should 
:i>e fundamentally concerned not with growth but with the redw/rtbu- 
&m ol resources, thus sharing Jan Pronk's view at the "global" level. 
:^ ^il5vA7T7Ariyara^ 

irfdl and spiritual development, balancing science with spirituality." 

ySut who plans, activates, and controls the development process, and 
what is the relationship between centi il government and non-govem- 
li^t agencies andl the people at the grass roots? In other ivords; devel- 
<«lj>Tnent for whom and by whom? Almost complete local control over 
development plam and actions was felt to be necessary by some^paftici^/ 
; Ifarits, for a variety of reasons: in the.ceritfally planned::and controlled ; ^ 
aievelopmentmoael, the self-help, self-reliant ethic tends to be replaced ;i 
% dependence upon the government and upon other outside agencies; 
and the people for whom the "development" is intended to benefttrare 
open to the kind of bureaucratic, political and economic exploitation v 
described by A. T: Ariyaratne. Judith Mbula (Kenya) pointed out that 
centralized systems of development planning and control were a colo- 
n1^ inheritance, which still tended to stifle traditional local patterns of 
selEhelp She added that the central planning model creates a depen- 
dency on foreign technology and leads to 'a major preemption of 
: indigenous modes of production and distribution through an -erosion, * 
of values, especially through religion and modernization. This in turn 
produces a demand for Western technology, .value systems, and pro- 
duction and consumption patterns." 

Yet complete local control of the formulation of development objec-^^^ ; • 
tives and the instigation and operation of development actions at that ;: 
level can lead, as ij^^ Mbwilo (Tanzania) 
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pointed out, to harmful fragmentation of society and narrow parochial- 
ism. Yairo Mbwilo described the Tan? * ^ roach of local decision- 
making within the context of ceiurals nuonal planning which is 
based on public referenda and discussiv This of local control 

- .within the framework of the ^'national plan" Wi s shared by several 
other participants. Lyla Garro Valverdi (Costa Rica) said that her own 
country's development efforts "are dedicated to a perfect balance, 
between state help and the aid given by the community itself, because 
man should not only be the subject of development but the subject of 
his own development". Abdel Had! Gohari (Egypt) noted: '^Develop- 
ment mustiibe. a combination of government effort and people's^ partici- 
pation and self-help through voluntary work. A country which adopts 
only one of these two approaches neglecting the other will be like a 
man with only one leg to walk on." A. Rahim Chawdhry (Pakistan) 
pointed out that this ^'balance" between local and central controls 
needed to be extended to a balance between the actions of government 

--and non-government-development-agenciesr- so that citizens'-- expecta- 
tions of theirrgovernments do not become unrealistic. Clearly, volunteer 
agencies have a crucial role to play in both of ithese balancingr:acts, 
which necessitates partnership between the parties concerned rather 
than dominance of one over the other, or a form of donor/donee rela- 
tionship. Olga de Pizano (Colombia) noted: **It is fundamental -that 
volunteer service should be linked in its actions to the strategies of 
national planning." And Nadia Atif (Egypt) added: 'There should 
not be a donor and a receiver, but both give and both receive. There 
cannot truly be any formal development unless both sides are partners." 
Michael Balzano described how ACTION had learned that decisions 
should be decentralized as much as possible, not just because of the 
effects of centralized planning and control already described, but also 
because of local suspicion of centralized federal programs. 

Given the need for the balanced approach, between central and local, 
between government and non-government agencies, and between the 
material/economic and the social/spiritual, how should the develop- 
ment /?roce5^ operate, nnd w^x^itjiindrances to it are detectable? Many 
speakers ^recognized that the develSprnent process had to begin as an 
educational exercise: education was the key to the raising of citizen 
consciousness. Yet present formal education systems were repeatedly 
criticized iby participants from a wde range of cultures and countiSraa. 
Nadia Atif spoke of '*fact factories**, Mamoon-al^^aoheed (Bangladesh) 
spoke of how irrelevant educatiotn practices produced elites who^^wete 
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as foreign to and out of touch with the needs and aspirations of citizens 
as were true foreigners themselves. S. K. Bawuah (Ghana) added *'I 
feel very strongly that the university curricula should be radically 
reviewed because education as I see it now must be directly related to 
our manpower requirements and to our development needs." Virginia 
Murdoch de Payra, Yairo Mbwilo, Raymond Charley (Sierra Leone), 
and Andrew Quarmby (Study , Service Newsletter) all took similar 
points of viewr there is a need to change the nature and content and, 
as a result, the effects of the present systems of formal education if 
development strategies based on the mobilization of human resources 
are to succeed. Informal education processes which lead to conscious- 
ness raising were also felt to be important by a number of participants. 
However, change in the formal education system was felt to be vital if 
the "haves*' amd **have-nots*' gap is to be reduced. The discussion on 
this topic is imore fully documented later under the theme of "Study 
Service". 

Just as education was felt to be the key to consciousness-raising, con-- 
sciousness was felt to b€ the key to the next vital step in the devel- 
opment process: participation. On this question George Nicodotis 
(Greece) saidi "Every person must understand that /i^ is responsible 
for the society^in which he lives, and not ask everything from the 
government, from the state.'VJohn Sommer noted, "The key word, it 
seems to me, is participation and not participation "in .somebody elses 
plan but participation in the local community's own desires." J. P. 
Rabel Ossono added, '*The development of a community cannot occur 
without the participation of those involved." 

In general, the development process includes education, consciousness 
raising, participation, and mobilization. However, the problems of 
irrelevant education systems, highly centralized systems of planning and 
control, dependency oriented trade and commodity patterns, and pro- 
cesses of industrialization/modernization tend to encourage rural emi- 
gration, and ^ose severe difficulties. This led several participants to 
assert that the volunteer as a development agent is "only sera tchi^ng the 
surface," "hamng only a marginal influence." Herman Fuentes Camps 
(Chile) summed this up: "In Latin America in 1973, it was established 
that the comaibution, both private and governmental, to volunteer 
action swung^ifrom 0.5% to 1.3% of the gross national product. In my 
opinion thissmeans that the effect of volunteer action may be compared 
to that of amautomobile Fiat 600 pretending to. drag a truck weighing 
20 tons." 
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Opposing views on the relationship between volunteer mobilization 
and development strategies and the party political process were 
expressed by two participants at the conference. Olga de Pizano said, 
"When voluntary service is given a political, connotation it creates a 
dogmatic approach which impedes the search for a common solution to 
communal problems. Voluntary service is not an alternative instrument 
to the political fight. It is a parallel to it." On the other hand Eteme 
Oloa (Cameroon) said, "Perhaps this will shock you, but in my 
country the party is not only an instrument of speech; it is an instru- 
ment for development, for developmental service, which is perhaps 
contradictory to some people/* 

In spite of all the hindrances from wider political and economic 
forces, vested interests who actively seek to preserve underdevelopment 
and dependency, and the many other problems inherent in the develop- 
ment process, the volunteer and volunteer organizations can play an 
active and indeed vital role. The volunteer should be after all "free 
of^any sclf:in teres t or ulterior motive" (a . point .made by both, Nadia_ 
Atif and Mohammed Bin Wahiduddin) . In detail, the volunteer and 
volunteer organizations were seen to have the following actual or 
possible roles: 

• "an instrument to wage war against underdevelopment'* (J. P, 
Rabel Ossono) 

• a pioneering force (Jan Pronk noted, however, "that the steps of 
the pioneers may turn up mud, sometimes leaving behind tracks 
that are more slippery'*) 

• an intermediary role between central government agencies and 
local communities, so that national plans and international agree- 
ments are aware of "grass roots needs.*' The volunteer works with 
the local people, yet the voUmteer organization is close to the 
centers of power and able to put pressure on the power structures 
as well as inform them of the activities on the local level. This 
intermediary role was stressed by Murray Thomson in his closing 
address. 

• a source of "intermediate level** manpower, having skills appro- 
priate to the needs of local comm unities, being the human equivav 
lent of the intermediate technology described by E. F. Schumacher. 
Both Edwin Khabele (Lesodio) and Ross Mountain (UNDP) 
noted that this form of technica! assistance could (ill identifiable 
skill gaps with a specialist, who could also work as teacher, 
catalyzer, and sensitive "peaceful challenger** (W. P. Napitupulu) 
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in other fields. This was what distinguished the volunteer lechnical 
assistant from the paid professional. 

• as an outsider, the volunteer can provide fresh perspectives and 
insights. 

• the volunteer can act as a catalyst to help begin the development 
process. (This is fully documented in A, T. Ariyaratne's presenta- 
tion, and is described more fully in a later sectior ■ The report of 
one of the Spanish speaking workshops noted, "the ultimate end 
of the action of the volunteer is to awaken the potential of the 
community with which he works in such a manner as to resolve 
for itself the problems that affect it." 

• the volunteer i^^^^ 

doing a job but involving and teaching others. 

• the volunteer may function as part of a multi-disciplinary team 
working in remote areas. This approach was described by Eduardo 
Lopez Betancourt (Mexico) and is more fully documented in the 

^.^ sectioiTMon JS^ Service. 

volunteers and their organizations may function as "voluntarizers 
of existing institutions." In his address. Alec Dickson (United 
Kingdom) spoke of the need for volunteer organizations to not just 
create new development models and infrastructures, but also to 
change, through involvement, existing institutions. For example, 
the police, army and other professions and institutions should all 
be involved so as to combat the danger of each of them idolizing 
excellence rather than relevance. 
However, participants at the conference noted that volunteers and 

volunteer organizations may create, or have to deal with, difiiculties 

other than those described earlier: 

• Volunteers who are innovative, creative and perhaps politically 
active may be seen as being subversive by government (a point 
made by Janet Berina-Soler, Philippines) . 

• Volunteers may not be able to penetrate to the basic problems 
faced by*c6mmunities, and consequently they may continually be 
engaged in peripheral tasks, especially physical construction proj- 
ects. "We may be fostering conservatism under a radical banner" 
(Darshan Shankar, India) . 

• Volunteers can bring peace and understanding, but not emanci- 
pation and resource redistribution" (Herbert Zahn) . A similar 
point was made by Bogdan Stefanski (Poland) : "Volunteers will 
not, in my personal feeling, solve the problem of development, the 
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problems of restoration of traditional systems and values. Develop- 
ment means changing the social and economic stricture, and I'm 
doubtful abvut whether volunteers can do either of thess things." 
• "However sensitive and flexible the outsider (whether foreigpi or 
domestic volunteers) may be, he may by his very presence hinder 
the development of local voluntarism" (Mamoon-al-Rasheed) . 
But these were more notes of caution rather than pessimism. Against 
this context of the potential, and indeed necessary role of volunteers 
in the development process, the conference proceeded to discuss and 
analyze in detail the different forms that voluntarism might take. 
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III 

Approaches to Volunteer 
Work, Volunteer Organization, 
and Mobilization 



Case study presentations, panel sessions, and the small workshop dis- 
cussions were devoted to considering the very wide range of methods 
by which human resources are, or can be, mobilized for development. 
Historically, individuals chose to involve themselves in meeting the 
needs of others through voluntary service. The tradition of self-help, 
mentioned by numerous participants from many different cultures 
and backgrounds, was spontaneous and altruistic; though where group 
rather than interpersonal efTorts were required, an element of organiza- 
tion might have been involved. This kind of organization was described 
by Judith Mbula, who spoke of traditional voluntarism (Harambee 
originating in Kenya) where people worked together in cooperative 
activities. 

Conference participants could clearly discern six trends or changes 
in voluntarism. First, a change from spontaneous, unorganized, or 
loosely organized work to organized schemes. Michael Balzano offered 
a cogent reason for this change: the eradication of poverty cannot be 
left to "laissez fairc.'* Second, an increasingjgmphasis on full-time rather 
dian part-time involvement, first begun in the Work camp movement. 
Ihird, an emphasis on longer periods of service, particularly for those 
serving outside their home area or country. Fourth, an increasing 
emphasis on the skilled volunteer, rather than an enthusiastic amateur. 
Fifth, a departure from "pure" voluntarism to schemes which contain 
more than minor elements of compulsion. Sixth, a trend away from the 
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volunteer being simply a ''doer" of a particular job, to the volunteer 
being teacher, catalyzer, and mobilizer. 

Some of these trends occupied the attention of conference participants 
more than others. The voluntary/compulsory trend ior example, was 
discussed following W. P. Napitupulu's early assertion that: "If the 
people being mobilized perceive the task to be performed clearly, and 
are therefore willing to accomplish the task, then the word "mobiliza- 
tion" has no sense of compulsion and is, therefore, not contradictory to 
the word voluntary/' He went on to say that "laissez faare" voluntarism 
had to be supplemented or replaced by organized voluntarism because 
of the wide gap which exists between the "haves" and "have-nots." This 
is the primary, though not sole, motivation behind Social and Technical 
Development Service Schemes. A parallel, though different, circum- 
stance provides the motivation for Training and Employment Schemes, 
that of high levels of unemployment, particularly among young people. 
J. P. Rabel Ossono describes such schemes as aiming at "limiting the 
effects of moral depression caused by unemployment." Sheer force of 
circumstance, in other words, makes debate on the desirability of this 
trend away from voluntarism towards compulsory mobilization irrele- 
vant. Some participants voiced their worries about the effects of this 
trend. 

Graham Swain (United Kingdom) pointed out that the twin trends 
towards organized volunteering on a program basis, for volunteers with 
skills can turn the volunteer group into a "new professional elite," with 
all the dangers that concept implies. He said that we should "think 
about ways in which we who are involved in volunteer organizations 
do not just harness those people who are already skilled and trained, 
but also consider how we can enable those individuals who are often 
disadvantaged economically, educationally and materially to participate 
more effectively in their own lives and contribute to community caring 
processes." Olga de Pizano also spoke of the dangerous tendency towards 
"cliquishness" in volunteer groups. 
' IrTrcgSSnto^tl^^ 
short-term service, the discussion during the panel session on Short 
Term Service was pessimistic. Speaker after speaker questioned the 
value of short-term involvement, to either participant or host com- 
munity. Alec Dickson in contrast stated we would continue to need 
opportunities for short-term service. "It strikes me that the quality 
and intensity of the experience is far more important than the chrono- 
logical duration of the service." 
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to give a clearer pictiaire ol .-^n^ (thfcg>articipant) can do in the 
future." (DarshastShanJct^ 

• The problem ofcmotiv riv^^sasf^*^? hns^ 4^^^ aspects— do moMlization 
schemes mean th:^i pw^i^^f,v r^lucOTldy taking part, are poorly 
motivated? Diana Fussel'l /f^St Wly; ^^-n^k iNTewsletter) : ''If we have 
a program which only iwimrtt ^ 'j>i*te\^fo are already committed 
to service, then perhaps thai .^.^ o^ratti- rivUt carrying out its respon- 
sibility to create a. motivatior^u serv.HD ^ n its participants and the 
motivation comes through I^MUg iio^^fived in real work*' Ms. 
Fussell v/as therefore implying ^hr miyfivmoxi can he insfiaced, and 
that the initial lack of it sEto! no v ourage ncnrprevent valu- 
able work being done. "R^f 1c ' or a challenging situation" 
(Alec Dickson) is what is re^n ^ed,^ adds another dimen- 
sion to this topic: "It is not ^ q|Wf!>t!on of selecting the right 
person for the right job, or .;i JviMng a; challenging, motivating 
experience. It is also a quesiu^ *f u*rifleistanding peoples' initial 
motivation, or the lack of r PJf^i' hf^eir individual: needs—unless 
we understand them we canned *?)&^>dv*y:tejni!iem." Janet Berina-Soler 
pointed out that even volur H:^^ ^y^isfe traditional philanthropic 
and altruistic motivations som^ step out, even before reaching 
their projects. Raymond Cha :im MH^ttdsely described the poorly 
motivated: "They tend to be n?^^- Vdtr*^^^^ things as the desire 
to see a new place and sheer cunu^hy, rather than a desire to work 
with other people. I call thrai dfcjfeious adventurers." Michael 
Balzano agreed: "Good wilLalocMj t& not good enough." There was 
a considerable amount of discnssfe/A about thermotivations of vol- 
unteers serving overseas and theidfects of those motivations. This is 
documented in a following section m international voluntarism. 

• The danger of the volunteer ibesng parasitic was mentioned by 
Mamoon-al-Rasheed. A. Rahim Ctra»wilhry and Geoffrey Henry 
(Cook Islands) agreed that thisw5Wi,«tti3iml)lein. The latter summed 
it up by quoting Tolstoy: "I smoisrH23imG*s back choking him and 
iMking^IunTciTi^^ asanES^CT^elf'^and^oSi^^ 

sorry for him and wish to lighten & Load by all possible means « 
except getting off liis back/' 

• There was also a discussion about whether the volunteer, or any 
outsider, can be an agent of mobilization. Bogdan Stefanski thought 
that the short-term volunteer could not: "I think that the local 
authorities or local government alone should determine:aims. Short- 
term volunteers can be involved! to iaEime!:extent in solving some 
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technical problems, but not in mobilizing local comimunities and 
changing their ways d£ thinking." John Gon2on thought much along 
the same lines, but with regard to the rote of long-term foreign 
volunteers: "My owm personal feeling in this area is that if there 
is to be mobilization, it must be done on the national basis and 
that the volunteer is there mainly as a technical assistant." Jean 
Finucane (Dominica) took much the same view. On the other 
hand, speakers suchi^as W. P. Napitupulu saw the volunteer as a 
mobilization agent:: "BUTSI volunteers perform two important 
functions . . . first die multiplication function-to develop cadres 
who will go on v'ith the development efforts started by volunteers, 
and second the function of involving professional technical service 
officers ... in the projects the volunteers are implementing." The 
second function was restated by Alec Dickson who saw the "volun- 
tarization" of existing professions and institutions :as an imp:»rtant 
part of the mobilization process. 

The "technical assistance" role of volunteers was called into ques- 
tion (see the sectioii^on international voluntarism) . 

• The problem of how to ensure high quality volunteers was con- 
stantly mentioned. It was generally agreed that a combination of 
"balanced motivation" (David Stone," New Zealand), a desire to 
satisfy the volunteers' individual needs balanced by a willingness 
to work with others, good selection, training, job matching, and 
job specification procedures was necessary. Equally important, the 
operation of small, flexible and sensitive schemes and programs, 
rather than large mechanistic ones, would enhance the quality of 
service. It was generally agreed that the host community or coun- 
try should define clearly the volunteer's assignment. 

• The problem of continuity also recurred in discussion. J. P. Rabel 
Ossono, Bowake Ben Bamba (Ivory Coast) , and:Ednitt Providence 
(St. Vincent) , were among the many who spoke to this point. 
Marco Adelio Guzman Aliaga (Bolivia) said, "in practice it has 

provide for continuity." 
» The relationship between voluntary organizations and government 
was another issue of cancem. Janet Berina-Soler asked whether gov- 
ernment schemes of obligatory service or government funding of 
pnvate volunteer programs might lead to a form of exploitation of 
tfeei volunteer: government needs being met rather than those of 
flse participants and the communities. One participant felt pessi- 
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mistic: "l^itey wiiTi let us play at volunteering, r i as socbh a»we 
touch on thfi: real evils, then we will run into pposition." Can 
voluntary oriraTibsaiions fulfill their real poteniar:^.i to be treative, 
innovative, andjpznDgrcssive if the government finaiacing has HtCTi^ 
attached? Can tfer lobby and pressure for chantje in the jixanner 
suggested by Musssay Tmtiajnson and ^ers? A puirticipant: moteicJ: 
"Governments a<r:f' politiiriiMy motivated and their aims andaflifa?eE^ 
tives are more liksih' to dictated by dogma or expediemy itlbsn 
by the public, i-. Tsoluimeer and his organization, actings tlae 
public interest, Tsary weilifrnd themselves in conflict with afe gov=- 
ernmcnt, particuiaxly siiace social welfare is often a low govennraent 
priority." Generally it was felt that volunteer organizations ^ould 
not survive and operate efiEectively as agents of development with- 
out government support. However, it was recognized that support 
was* bound, consciously or unconsciously, to limit some of the 
actions of the organizations. The degree of limitation varied 
enormously. 

• It was generally agreed that the "we- they" or "donor-receiver^' 
relaiiionship between communities and volunteers should be re- 
placed with what W. P. Napitupcdu called a "fraternal" or "part- 
nership" or "egaMtarian" relationEsfadp. John Soramer noted^ '^ow 
does one reconcEe two legscimai^ demands— for local self-reliance 
OR the one handiiand for global interdependence on the othesn? The 
fonmer would appear to ireject outside intervention, the latter 
reocaires it. The increasing thought given to such questions^as who 
cominrols, how can we improve quality, who identifies ne^ and 
specTfies jobs, helps us manage this dilerrma but not necessarily 
resolve it." 
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Chapter 

Intematiimai Yoliintaiittn 

Three panebsessions usafeirac^ critical examinatiaEctf£ the past and 
ipotential future roles forrimemational volunteer sesross in mobiliza- 
tion for development." The reports submitted by Johs^tSordon (Panel 
I) , WilliamrDouglas (Barbae^?) (Panel II) , and Juan ilfertinez Alcivar 
(Venezuela) and JoopXiethoiB[ (The^&Tetherlands) (PaajeTHI) formed 
the basis of the follownigrsummaty- 
In.their consideratEonsfof thenpast and potential futEEte of interna- 
tional volunteer ser^'ices, the paaiels^aid particular attention to the 
following; 

• The "technical assistance" role ofi export volunteers. 

• TheTole of export voluniteexs as agents ofmobilizatkm. 

• The effects of "cros&tiultucal: experience" €>n exporrvolunteers. 

• The role of thercetonrned v?alunteer:m;deveIopmentieducation. 

• Questions relatia^to the q?aaJity:^2Hficontrol of volunteers. 

• Methods of erahi^ting theEffectivesiess ofiexpoi£TOlunteers. 

• Relationship :;teiween export vohmteers;..danitS5Dc volunteer agen- 
cies, and hosrisinsmtries and comuBBmities. 

IntPanel I, a JHis»«rnent was made mat the riE^ckmeal assistance role 
^2l,?2a>PILy^l*^^eOTs, whi^^^ extremetyr^sffiUiabac m4ijEaE^;past,-^was -rapidly-- 
diminishing in itii?9ptaaiiEe:as redpient^^ c^ their own 

cadres of skUie^ipesKnEmeSi. 

The res]^^J>«£?t0T^fei»Ka?~Yar^ Mau^ of 'fflaase who Tspoke-^ that 
exporr:vcdtenili;^ers.:iiff |?it^*cEly traineil cotKimake signfiiantrttechnical 
assistamar contri h T ffiKU^^ Odfaers felt ftfat iir flwry^canniries tthe need 
for fuis^ii technrcaiLa^ffismce voTiaainisei^ 
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OnCTarticipant stated that at present many volunteeaR were "as useless 
as iaiiigenous technicians •trained in industriaUzed camitries-unable id 
adapt •• A number of speakers said that there weresraluable roles for 
volunteers but that they should be nationals. IntematiosKd volunteer 
organizations were criticized for lack of coordination andtiaier-counta^ 
rivalries which tvrere detrimental to projects, a lacLsbf continuity on 
projects, and aaiiancreasing level of expectation of , isal w^nteers for 
equal financial support. 

Panel III also addressed theaopic of technic*^ asaSEfflWXLit was noaaa 
that there are difFeriSat approaches to the pl^Kemesit oti foreign volun- 
teers and different TElatiumships between the isending GQEganizatians aud 
theirecipient organiEations, the export countries and; diet^host societies. 
The host and export countries might well see .dlfferemsgoals and values 
in-ihe same project. Whereas the goal of the developing country may 
ber:to fill its needs tertechnital skills, -the value fordie export country 
nia5t.be:perceived to^be that ofrproviding an experientt-eo the volun^er 
intai foreign setting. One participant asserted ehat die^brain dram- x£ 
expertise frommany developing countries limits, it tose : of thar own; 
•resources for meeting their development nesJs; semimg foreign tefe- 
nical assistance volunteers does not solve this pniiflem completey. 
Another participant noted a dilemma: "Itevelopingisnationsare asimg 
for people who are more technically qualified. I sniggest that thsac 
people are the least susceptible to the cnass- cultuial experience." In 
response it was pointed out that, "Since^tee people are technicians 
they perhaps are in the most need ©f bcnoR sensictzed to the humane 
application of their tetfeifeal skflOiJ" 

Another isiue raiseESin12anel HI was dmcvtehost country often has 
no control ever the qualifications of the icreifi; volunteers andiiihat die 
^sending organizations are frequently not cojTiiizaHt of the needs for 
technical assistance. It was recommended tJiait idie qualifications of: 
potential volunteers be sent :to the r«ques!«r ffar selection.before con- 

;ttacting-a-volunteerfaraiSpeGific_,ass^aiMnj., „„,_„ 

Only passing refexmceiwssinHifetto thextoencdEt^ 
ence gained by voluntesrs, but ;tiiaaet''t^ho:3pjkeiin Panel Jfelt that the 
volunteer benefited:greatLy from A-«saqDeE^ develop 
ing country. 

There was a largerTOEHSure-of agisement on theiquestionv of whether 
export volunteeis?;can .-ant as :agents! of Tnobilizadon; Doubt was cast 
about this being a vaBdrroleifor export volunteers; ronly a few partici- 
pants felt that foreign wolumeers could or should act as mobilizers.. 
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The majority felt that foreign volunteers might provide tediasocal 
knowledge, but mobilization should be a local responsibility. "Iffis 
view was diared by Panel III, where it ivas agreed that there does:!not 
seem to be a role for foreigners in initiating or leading the procwses. 
of mobilization of human resources, because oi ifae danger of iMer- 
ference in political and other domestic relations. 

The topic of cross cultural experience was discassed in Panel I. lIHfe 
involvement of the volunteers in sensitizing their own societies was sBca 
as a benefit to them and the recipients, while the volunteers alone ivere 
assumed to benefit from the professional and ipEisonal training attfi 
experience received during their field assignmems. 

The majority of participants spoke of the vaifc of the crosr cuItmaE 
experience to both parties. The volunteers -werr seen as creating a dif- 
ferent concept of "Westerners"-working wim their hands, livingnas 
equals, not donors. John Kamau (Kenya) said: "'They come vnth dear 
minds, ready to participate and involve theEEfflri\'es . . . the people 
receive them without any attachment with isjgatd. to^history or the 
colonial past.'* Darshan Shankar, however, ^mcal of she dangers of 
volunteers, consciously or unconsciously, transSerrnjgrfore^ai values :a]adt 
attitudes to host communities by virtue of their-:very presence. He is^ 
that this danger could be largely overcome by "jpladoag export^olun- 
teers with strong domestic agencies in the host countries so thaJtiwe do 
not rely on the values and attitudes of the v^tonixax.*'* Puts Helu 
(Tonga) quoted: ''Export volunteers are so involved tm iteanmg^ tic 
cuhure andllanguage that they ha^vsrlittle time to serve Ae popoifeticm. 
They come from the university without experfenee wd Jthey aie "sia^ 
jected to the whim of the bureaucracy and jioliw^ ioE Toif^at 
country. As a result, they serve a^sector, not the eij^fit cBEimtry:" 

In Panel III, two aspects of cross^culturaleexpeiinsate'were j ^^ r ^a^ j 
First, it was agreed that one shoiildi consider: the^imisara of vcSiHiteej^i' 
work not only on the community laut alsoron theEis^ pereons-iiMaiiy 
participants confirmed, Tho mas Pox : (USA) . . . **:tfaar the effectrofe^ 
experiences of persons-whether from a developingirantry orirom^ 
indiHStrialized country-durihg thdirrassignments in&ences tte pfir- 
sonaEties for the rest of their lives/' l^olunteer-work, therefore, Jxsdlmog 
lasting aspects which should not be overlooked.. SesaBatd; there is^angr^wsF- 
ing neerf in industrialized societies' to haveiwme <rf^fi^pecad 
ence the social situation in other parts of ttiKwieria, :ffl^ria%:in^^ 
oping countries. Upon return, these person5Jasto: inffencK:theibiJm 
societies to be more humane. 
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All this is closely related to the role of the returned volunteer as a 
development educator and tlie three panels fully considered this aspect 
of international voluntarism. The point was made that more emphasis 
should be put^ development education in the industrialized countries 
and that the volunteers could play an important role in this process. 
In Panel I many participants agreed with Mamoon-al-Rasheed who felt 
that the volunteers would be in an optimum position in their own 
societies to help their countrymen understand the culture and problems 
of the developing nations. Hugh Nangle (Canada) stressed the impor- 
tance of giving volunteers a good orientation so that they could fully 
benefit from this cross cultural experience, and therefore play an active 
role as a development educator. Some felt that too little had been done 
to use the potential of the volunteers in this area. Others spoke of the 
lack of interest in the Third World on the part of the industrialized 
countries. 

In Panel II David Stone amplified what was meant by the term 
"development education." He said that in New Zealand returned volun- 
teers woried in several ways to educate the public: "The ex-volunteers 
felt that, laving: spent two or more years in developing countries ... 
they shoum be involved in helping to increase the awareness of the 
New Zealand public about- the conditions in the countries in which 
they served . ^ - to heighten the awareness of the public about^ the • 
impact of New.2ealand's policies and action upon those countries." He 
went on to say that the returned volunteer also sought to exercise politi-r 
cal pressure to change trade and aid policies and also to exert pressure 
on volunteer seading agencies to change their policies. In contrast, some 
participants suggested in Panel III that "the volunteers often do not 
act as agents of change at home, because on return they integrate them- 
selves once moreiin their own society." 

An important question faced by all three panels was: what actions 
will improve the quality of the export volunteer? Panel I emphasized 
the need for technical training. Those supporting this view sugges^ed^ 
improving the performance of volunteers by the establishment of 
in-canntry agencies to coordinate all volunteer placements and increas- 
ing the quality of service training. A. Rahira Chawdry recommended 
the need for good orientation and training so that ex-volunteers would 
be more effective in development education. He suggested that people 
from the host country should take a major role in this training process. 

In Panel II John Dellenback (USA) listed four steps that the Peace 
Corps had taken towards improving the quality of its operations: 
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pointed to areas of mistrust and misundersssmding which arose when 
volunteers were nationals otlformer colonial ipowers. He said that part- 
nership would be fostered %\*en both the vc^unteer and the host coun- 
try perceived the volunteer as an equa], aad ^as an "agent of repair 
rather than as an extension of the colonial past.'" 

There was 5 . discussion in Paaoel II about the viability of "counter- 
parts" (where: Ehe foreign voluisteer worksrwitb local persons training 
them to assume the volunteer's orole) to fosiEEipartnenhip and equality 
in international voluntarism.. IRichmond Ifo^er (Liberia) observed 
thatforeign volunteers had a tendency not to:^expose their counterparts 
to all Inspects of their work, leadfiigr iaj ,a oontinuadon of dependency. 
But he. saw the idea of counterparts^^ a partral resolution of the self- 
reliance/interdependency dilemma^^iaaiiffid eaiHer in the conference: "In 
our country the emphasis now seeactr tto be moving toward, self-reliance 
and selErsufficiency, which in no iway imeans that we do not need out- 
side assistance . . . we need the assist^e of jpeople who will come and 
help teach us to do things for oursefeacs." Mario de Villa (Philippines) 
also supported this idea of counterparts. 

Kouxosh Lashai (Iran) suggestad that if there is to be a true partner- 
ship between international am^ ^omiestic volunteer programs, that, 
partnership must begin with aidfeair;agcasment on and understanding 
of their respective roles. He sail, "It is ihe^role of the domestic organi- 
zation to set the goals and oTyiecti:ves:;:anii::io prepare the soil for the 
foreign volunteer. Part of this prepaianDn (Siomes from the community 
which expresses the desire ami the need: to have a foreign volunteer 
working wth them." The role of tfieiinternational volunteer organiza- 
tion is to -train volunteers so ithat t&ey perceive themselves as receivers, 
not always as cfcnors; so that they are able to adapt their technical 
expertise to the local en virornnent rand tradition; and so that they are 
able to work within the traditicms and culture of the host country. 

In Panel III several speakers stresed that international volunteer 
seryicE-within :regions and bet^\reen 5SDcieties:^hich have cultural anH 
sociali'similarities must be inci£aset£ and. strengthened. Assistance from 
butsidermust be used mare far the development of domestic groups, 
comnmnities and organizations; to train leaders, to update domestic 
programs, to finance them, to make new ideas available and to serve 
as reference sources and stimulating, forces. Just as David 5tone had 
noted in Panel I, it was ^pointed out here, that the dichotomy of a 
giver-receiver relationship between countries has been a false one in 
the volunteer context: both pasties profit from the activities of the 
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volunteer in a development project or host community. It was sug- 
gested that international organizations raust play a major role in the 
development of a global view of voluntarism. Others warned, however, 
that care should be taken not to destroy the plurality of voluntarism 
by trying to make it conform to a single standard. 

A discussion of the evaluation of the impact , of foreign volunteer 
service on local development triggered two different responses from 
members of sending organizations. One stated that such evaluation is 
continuously-being undertaken by both the sending and- the recipient 

organizations, while the other stated that it is the sole responsibility of 
the host country. Although the discussion did not go into the specifics 
of evaluation systems, it was agreed that there was an urgent need for 
more research into and evaluation of all forms of volunteer work. 



Chapter 

V 

Domestk Developmen^^ 

Scfieines: From Voliiiiaris^^ 
to Mobilization 



A. Study-Service Schemes (Based on the report from the session chaired 
by Harry Hogan, USA) 

Harry Hogan (USA) began by defining stiidy-service: "I would suggest 
that what we're talking about is the performance of community servia? 
work by a student as part of his formal school or college education." He" 
outlined the social effects of technological and industrial change in the ; 
developed countries, in particular the weakening of traditional societal 
institutions, the family, churches, and indeed the whole fabric of the 
community, with the rise of school and employment systems. 'Values," 
he said, /'changed from the spiritual to the material." Interpersonal rela- 
tionships and interdependence among people broke down. He saw vol- 
unteer service as an attempt on the part of society ''to experiment with 
new institutions which would enable people to relate to those around 
them, to restore traditional values/' Study-service attempts to do the 
same within the framework of the isolated educational institutions: **We 
found that our school system was impersonal, unrelated to work environ- 
ments, unable to prepare students for careers, and unable to relate 
careers to social responsibilities/V 

P. P. Timilsina (Nepal) complemented this view with a statement of 
the aims of his own stiidy-servicc scheme, the Nepal Development Service 
Scheme: "First, to provide school teachers in remote rural areas in order 
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to meet some of the manpower needs outlined in the National Develop- 
ment Plan. Second, to build a sense of nationalism and quell the growth 
of regionalism and parochialism. Third, to help prevent rural migration. 
Fourth, to replace bookish knowledge with a real knowledge of the 
situation of the country. Fifth, to bridge the gap between urban and 
rural development. Sixth, to provide an agency in the village that can 
act as a catalyst and an intermediary between sovereign institutions 
and village communities. Seventh, to provide ideas for villages and to 
-help-foster-their- own development- plans.. Finally, tO-change jhe...univer-., — 
sity curriculum to become relevant to the real needs of the country." 
Later in the discussion Diana Fussell added another aim, "sensitizing 
future leaders and decision makers." 

Study-service schemes can meet needs in four areas: individual, com- 
munity, school and nation. One participant noted that attempting to 
meet all such needs could create difficulties. 

P. P. Timilsina also noted that students were involved in the admin- 
istration of the scheme (in another session Isabel Lopez de Zelaya 
[Honduras]"stressed the need for this in all programs involving young 
people); and that although students work as teachers, they are also 
expected and encouraged to act as generalist development workers. He 
also pointed out that, in the Nepal scheme, academic credit is awarded 
to students, which necessitates the involvement of their professors in 
their field work, and that training and backup resources are provided 
for participants. He posed several questions which he felt were in need 
of examination: how can schemes increase their impact on the curricu- ' 
lum; how can they be made more attractive to students; how can admin- 
istrators and decision makers be convinced of the economic as well as 
social/educational/philosophical values offered by these schemes; how 
can it be ensured that the host community is more involved in formulat- 
ing the project plans; and finally, how can study-service schemes be 
more fully integrated into other domestic development schemes? With 
regard to the latter, he noted that there would appear to be many 
benefits from a linkage between a study-service scheme for university 
students and a training/employment scheme for the young unemployed. 
Vladimir Alvarez Sanhueza (Chile) said that, "I believe that . . . study- 
service schemes could be used to provide people who are technically 
capable to be leaders of training and employment schemes." 

Diana Fussell spoke to the issue of making schemes more attractive. 
She said that motivation could be instilled in students obliged to take 
part in schemes if they "are placed in a position where there is a real 
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problem to be, solved." If the challenge is real, then the work will both 
attract and satisfy the individual. Speaking from personal experience, 
she said that it was noticeable that volunteers who worked in "soft 
spots" tended to be much less motivated and satisfied than those work- 
ing in "hardship" areas. She supported P. P. Timilsina's view of the 
"generalist" role of participants: ''If, for example, a student doctor finds 
himself looking at the whole village where he works instead of jusV 
looking at the health of the people alone, then that will make him a 

better doctor in the long run." ^ 

Eduardo Lopez Betancourt expressed uneasiness about this "general- 
ist" role. He gave a detailed description of the approach of the Univer- 
sity of Mexico, where study-service participants work in multi-disciplin- 
ary teams; for example, a student doctor works in a t^^v^v with a student 
sanitary engineer and a student agriculturist. Mario Espinoza Vergara 
(Costa Rica) supported this approach, saying that, "It is a bad invest, 
ment to remove a student from the area in which he is concentrating in 
his studies." 

But, Eduardo Lopez Betancourt agreed with Diana Fussell's oLserva- 
tions about the kinds of situation which most motivated and satisfied 
participants. He too had observed that work in marginal and isolated 
areas had proved the most satisfactory for students. 

Edwin Kha be le put forward another reason for study-service: students 
should be obliged to participate because they owed a debt tp the society 
that had provided and paid for their education. 

Darshan Shankar was concerned that study-service schemes should 
not be limited to meeting community needs through the provision of 
trained, intermediate level manpower. He posed the question: "How 
can we ensure that it really is an educational experience for the partici- 
pants?" He also asked if training and orientation courses really ens^^^^ 
this. He put forward the idea that the term of service must involve 
periods in which participants, in the company of others and their 
teachers, "can reflect . . . abstract . . . and generalize about their experi- 
ences. . . Further, he posed a series of other questions: ''Are the edu- 
cational and manpower objectives of study-service schemes necessarily 
going to be in keeping with the objectives of the host communities? Is 
it realistic to think that study-service schemes can change academic 
university curricula when other wider and more powerful forces to 
preserve their irrelevance are at work? . . . With the large schemes is 
there a danger of an over-mechanized, impersonal approach which takes 
the love out of personal service? . . . Don't the schemes need inspira- 
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tional, personal leadership rather than leadership which is based on 
simple administrative ability?" 

Participants raised other questions. F. C. Kawanga (Zambia) said that 
perhaps the host communities should at least partly finance study- 
service schemes, Eduardo Lopez Betancourt preferred government fi- 
nancing. Julio Cesar Jerez Whisky (Dominican Republic) and Ednitt 
Providence were both skeptical about the value of any obligatory study- 
service scheme. Janet Berina-Soler pointed to the difficulty in reconcil- 
ing^ different aspim^ _ 

B. Training and Employment Schemes (Based on the report of the 
session chaired by Peter Kuenstler, UN) 

The discussion by the participants— the majority of whom came from 
Latin America and West Africa— emphasized problems common to many 
countries. 

Trammg— In some countries there is a high proportion of uneducated 
young people. This is a result of largely irrelevant school systems in 
respect to content, method and structure; lack of opportunities for tech- 
nical training; training unsuitable for employment; and training pro- 
vided in urban centers. Salah Toumi (Tunisia) noted that the problem 
of rural exodus, partially a result of urban educational opportunities, 
could not be solved through rural training schemes. 

Employment— K lack of job opportunities exists, especially in the 
rural areas. There is a scarcity of resources to create new jobs or to pro- 
vide the infrastructure and support needed for effective self-employment. 
In the light of the existence in most countries of a formal govern- 
mental system for technical education and vocational training, do volun- 
tary organizations have a real role to play? If the answer is "yes" for 
whom should they seek to provide such training and employment oppor- 
tunities: for the educated youth whose education is in danger of being 
wasted, or for the uneducated, the most underprivileged group of the 
marginal populations? Vladimir Alvarez Sanhueza thought that separate 
schemes should be developed for each group: "I think that in this plan- 
ning of human resources we should try to develop various schemes for 
the young people. This training would address not only educated 
, people, but also those with little or no education. I do not think we 
should only focus on the young population, but should consider the 
needs of other age categories who, in both rural and marginal urban 
areas, merit our attention." _ 
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development and the effect of the trade and aid policies of the developed 
countries on domestic development plans and processes. This led some 
participants to conclude that domestic development schemes can only 
be a "surface scratching" exercise. 

It was observed that a wide range of schemes are covered by the term 
"Social and Technical Development Service." In the developed coun- 
tries, such schemes tend to be purely voluntary, such as the United 
States' VISTA program and the British Community Service Volunteer 
Scheme.-Some.participants pointed out that almost all of-these-schemes- 
included social and teclinical development in their goals. Thus, included 
in this cfe^ory are ai wide range of both voluntary and obligatory 
activities:. 

There were three prominent themes in this dissmssion, over and above 
the points abounvokuitarism and the development^process. Ron Gerevas 
(USA) talked Hbont development as a questi<» of "identifying and 
utilizing fallow iiumamresources," citing the mofiSEzation of the elderly 
in ACTIQN-sSjster Grandparent Program asaan example. A second 
example^iienataad^asras the unemployed section afcthe community which 
formed tfetarget^gH)!^ for training/em ploymentj/job creation schemes: 
Fetaui M^taafaidescrxfad the role of women's organizations in develop 
ment wodc^in WesternsSamoa as an example of ;a fallow resour:e. She 
said diat the NationaLIGouncil of Women had,>for over 50 yean;, oper- 
.ated viilageihealth committees to supplement the efforts of the profes- 
sional district nursing staff. From this base, the Council had widened 5 ts 
functions, and women were now involved not only in health work, but 
also in agriculture. and nutrition programs. In the Latin American case 
study response session Elsa de Teram (Ecuador) also mentioned the role 
of women as a focus of mobilization in development activities. It should 
be noted that in the speeches found in a later section of this report both 
Alec Dickson and W. P. Napitupulu listed many other "fallow re- 
sources." 

Virginia Murdock de Payra suggested that the target groups should 
both mobilize other sections of the population and broaden their activity 
base from narrow to wider fields of work. Ron Gerevas added that 
ACTION "is now beginning to recruit volunteers who will aim to 
mobilize resources within the ilocal community that they serve/* 

The second theme raised in this session was that of ''integrated strate- 
gies." Ron Gerevas pointed out that ACTION, composed of a number 
of different volunteer and mobilization programs, could both integrate 
the efforts of the component parts, as described by Michael Balzano, and 
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at the same time act as a single focus for voluntarism. One ^participant 
noted the possibility of integration between study-service ariid training 
and employment schemes. P. E. Timilsina, in the session on study- 
service, also stressed the need to develop integrated strategies. 

Omar Sey described pilot projects opeadted in The Gambia, where 
villagers are helped by outside agencies to identify their resource and 
skill needs. These needs are then met by^e recruitment of volunteers 
2from a wide range of backgrounds, including primary and secondary 
^school' leavers-and-those~with-no-^fonnaLedncation.„In^teams„pl;^^^^ 
work under the direction and control of local commxmity leaders. He 
also mentioned overseas volunteers in these integrated teams, through 
partnership agreements with Canada andrthe United Kingdom. In the 
panel session on Training and Employment Schemes, Moffat Sibanda 
said, "We have used foreign volunteers asdnstructois of groups within 
the brigades and also as work teachers. That is, we try- to use outsiders 
within the schemes." 

Finally, the session emphasized the importance oEjbasing the develop- 
ment and mobilization processes on traditional societal structures. Fetaui 
Mataafa, in her account of the womenis organizations in Western 
Samoa, observed that their work has beemsuccessful: "because we have 
used the traditional structure that wasialready there." Omar Sey, in his 
description, said that locations for the pilot projects were chosen "in , 
situations where the traditional structure of strong community leader- 
ship, scif-help, willingness and motivation already exists." Yairo Mbwilo 
supported this idea, describing how discussion and debate about devel- 
opment plans among local communities formed an important part of 
Tanzania's development policies. 

D. Shmt-Term Service 

Several of the panelists in the session on Short-Term Service, notably 
Luc Heymans (Belgium), Bogdan Stefanski, and Thierry Lemaresquier 
(UNESGO) were skeptical about the values to be derived; from short- 
term service or work camp activities. Basically they felt that where only 
a limited amount of time was available, several of the problems inherent 
in volunteer work are exacerbated. . Short-term workers, according to 
V Bogdan Stefanski, cannot be agents of mobilization: "They are not there 
long enough to really understand the local situation or bring about 
much of a change." Short-term workers, in the work camp model, are 
unlikely to be controlled by the local community. The setting of goals 
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and detailed planning of the work were other areas whaje; the local 
community was infrequently/iinvolved. In the minds of nnmy partici- 
pants, short-term service represents the ultimate example oEigaternalism 
from which volunteer work is and should be retreating. 

Raymond Charley, though more optimistic, raised a further issue. 
Speaking from personal experience, he noted that short-term projects 
are frequently meaningless because many projects, through poor plan- 
ning and the poor motivation of participants, were left uncompleted, 
^iSlHLSiY.y}S,^^arti^^ 

munity. But his optimism was based on his feeling that such projects, if 
carefully planned, were a way of getting the educated, affiniiiistrative, 
and political elite to learn, and by example, demonstrate the need for 
and value of service to others. He described projects jn which political 
leaders had become involved. Attitudes of both participants and com- 
munities had been changed in this way, he: added, noting that the atti- 
tudes of the educated elite were thosi most in need of change. G. K. 
Frimpong said that if we regard rural development as a priority, we 
must use every means at our disposal to rekindle the "traditional African 
spirit of voluntarism." He saw short-term service projects as one way of 
rekindling and sustaining the spirit, and noted that careful planning 
was essential and "should aim at bringing in skills which local com^ 
munities lack." Short-term projects, he felt, were most soiled to, pli^^^ 
construction tasks, where mobilization; cdftjitf community i5 possiMe^ttft? 
meet a short-term need. 

Arieh Kreisler (Israel) pointed out that the pessimism of som^jnems^ 
bers of the panel was based onrgeneral observatioEisxather than cdetai led: 
thought. He said that it was quite clear thaii shottrterm volunteers:; 
n.l?^£4.^° J^-?/^^^^^^ highest quality, carefully selfictedhand welktrainedj:^ 
having skills and qualifications well, matched toj^the: requirements:! of 
the work, and having very sensitive and flexible attitudes. As anresult,. 
the volunteer, in spite of the short-term nature of the assignment, would 
be able to help local communities assess their needs,, plan their work 
programs, and identify die skills that they lack. In this.way, short-term 
projects and work camps could be successful iHt is recognized that the 
planning of projects and the selection of participants need to be ex- 
ecuted with more care than in any other form of volunteer activity. 
. Dr. Alec Dickson made a plea for the retention of short-term service 
on behalf of the participants. "Some people," he pointed out, '*have 
only short periods of time to spare. Are we to deny them any oppor- 
tunity for voluntary^service?" 
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VI 

Forward Strategies 



Conference participants spent over I1/2 days during the -latter half of 
the week in sm^.ll workshop discussion groups. All of them devoted a 
considerable portion of the discussion to aspects of voluntarism, mobili- 
zation and development. Those parts of their reports which dealt with 
such matters have been included in the relevant parts of this summary. 
Each workshop also^caosidered ideas for the future which would necessi- 
tate cooperation between countries and voluntary agencies, at a regional 
or international level, and of a bilateral or multi-lateral nature; in 
other words, those which have relevance to volunteer agencies and 
related activities as a whole rather than merely to specific aspects of 
voluntarism or to individual programs. 

It should be stressed that the ideas about wider strategies for the 
future were not formally agreed upon by resolution or vote in plenary 
session. What follows is merely a list of the ideas proposed by various 
participants. 

International Strategies 

• The development of an international clearinghouse for the ex- 
change of information about all aspects of voluntarism. 

• Detailed information about all existing volunteer programs should 
be provided in catalogue or directory form. 

• Periodic international conferences dealing, perhaps, with speciHc 
topics of global concern: for example the role of volunteer organi- 
zations with regard to youth unemployment. 

• The creation of a ''world development fund" to foster the growth 
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of new and existing domestic, regional, international partnership 
and reciprocal volunteer schemes. 

• Collaboration among volunteer agencies including reciprocal, ex- 
change, and partnership volunteer programs to facilitate volunteer 
exchanges and partnerships between developing countries, between 
industrialized countries, between developed and developing coun- 
tries. 

• Collaboration in the form of technical assistance cooperation. 

• The pluralism of present approaches to international voluntarism - 
should be continued. (There was no support for the idea that all 
international volunteer programs should be under one coordinating 
agency.) 

• Greater integration between export and domestic volunteer pro- 
grams "hnd associations of former volunteers. This could be en- 
couraged by the development of domestic volunteer service as a 
means of preparing, training, or qualifying volunteers for service 
overseas, and by integrating ex-volunteers into the training process. 

Regional Strategies 

Many participants felt that the strategies detailed above were relevant 
to regional schemes. 

• Whereas there was little sympathy for the idea of an international 
coordinating agency, there was considerable support for the devel- 
opment of regional structures that could encourage collaboration, 
partnership, bilateral, and multi-lateral exchange programs within 
regions. Examples of this already exist in some areas. 

• Structures might develop regional: 
Work camps 

Exchange programs (bilateral and multi-lateral) 

Information clearinghouse 

Conferences 

Coordination of export and domestic volunteer programs. 

General Strategics 

• More ''on site" detailed research and evaluation of the effectiveness 
of volunteers. Ex-volunteers might undertake this work more sensi^ 
lively and imaginatively than entirely disinterested researchers. 

• Continue to pioneer innovative approaches (for example, the devel- 
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opment and dissemination of appropriate technology which might 
be adopted by statutory agencies). 

• Volunteer agencies should plan projects which are **time phased/' 
setting a "withdrawal" target date in view from the outset to obvi- 
ate the danger of perpetuation and continuation of projects depen- 
dent on volunteer staffing. 

• Opportunities, however, should exist for volunteers to extend their 
service when appropriate. 

• Volunteer -agencies should ensure that volunteers are assigned, at 
the grass roots of development work whenever possible rather than 
in institutions or as part of professional elites. 

In the closing address, Murray Thomson suggested five initiatives that 
the volunteer movement now needed to take: 

• Greater efforts to improve a higher quality of volunteer. 

• Greater collaboration between domestic and foreign agencies. 

• More reciprocal schemes. 

• A volunteer development fund or bank. 

• A more equal involvement of women in the development process. 
What all this requires, however, is continuing action on the part of 

volunteer agencies. Olga de Pizano perhaps summarized the conference 
proceedings: "If we can characterize the first development decade as 
having constituted an era of the creation of the doctrine of volunteer 
service, then the second development decade must be characterized by 
action." 
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Welcoming Speech by Dr. Ernst E. Veselsky, Secretary of State for the 
Cliancelleiy, Austrian Federal Republic 

1 warmly welcome you here in Austria on behalf of the Federal 
Chancellor and the Austrian Federal Government. You have decided 
to hold your Conference in a country that has been actively endeavoring 
to bring together, in what is called the North-South Dialogue, people 
and institutions from the First World and the Third World; a country, 
we believe, that is particularly suited to do so on account of its neutral- 
ity, its independence of political blocs, and its history, which is free 
from any taint of colonialism. 

We welcome this Conference for two reasons: first, because now, 
after 15 or more years of rather isolated work by various volunteer 
services, the international contacts which are now being launched 
include organizations from the Third World itself. Thus the expecta- 
tions of the Third World countries can bear directly on the discussion. 
The second reason is that we believe diat direct cooperation between 
volunteer services in the industrial and developing countries will 
multiply the e fleet ivene.ss of their activities. 

The fact that Austria spends between one-third and one-fourth of the 
government's bilateral technical aid budget of subsidies for volunteer 
services shows how much importance we attribute to the work of volun- 
teers within the framework of development assistance policies. In fact, 
their importance goes beyond the mere transfer of knowledge and skills. 
The key task, one that can only be accomplished by person-to-person 
encounters, is motivation towards self-reliance. Without this kind of 
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motivation, a person cannot assimilate new knowledge and skills. 
But to be able to motivate others, you have to be motivated yourself. 
Hence, the selection and training of volunteers is of particular impor- 
tance. Returned volunteers can inject more realism into induction 
courses, and where suitable counterpart organizations exist, part of the 
induction and training programs can be held in the receiving country. 

tvery volunteer is, in the last resort, faced with an educational task. 
This is a challenge which cannot be met in the traditional way. The 
volunteer himself must never cease to learn. The greater his readiness 
to grasp the realities of his new environment and to acknowledge the 
rationality of the traditional behavior patterns of the target group, the 
more effective his proposals and suggestions to overcome the causes of 
underdevelopment will be. 

In this situation the traditional vertical teacher-pupil relationship 
gives way to horizontal relationship, of communication between equal 
partners. 

It is not the volunteer's job to do work that has been done badly or 
not at all by the target group. Rather, he must aim at persuading the 
locals to take up the challenge themselves. This sounds like a truism, 
but it isn't always in practice. This is the only way to achieve snowball 
effects without which all volunteer operations are nothing but an 
ineffective tilting at windmills. 

The standard by which all development assistance must be gauged 
is the degree to which it reaches the grass roots. It is there where most 
human resources lie fallow, and the mobilization p£ these resources is a 
prerequisite for overcoming underdevelopment. 

Every volunteer should at first work at the base, in order to become 
aware of the everyday realities. Besides technical skill, this calls for 
strength of character, flexibility, and tolerance. It is only after this first 
stage that he can effectively cooperate with local leaders, to work more 
indirectly at the base, as well as paving the way for these leaders to 
carry on the work on their own. 

We also exjxict our volunteers, after their return, to help arouse 
our own society's concern for the problems of the Third World. On the 
basis of their own first hand experience, they should highlight the 
real causes of underdevelopment, combatting prejudice and fostering 
the kind of understanding which we need for the electorate to give us a 
mandate to launch more effective efforts to assi^ the developing 
countries. 

We need a multiplicity of multilateral and bilateral measures if we 
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are to succeed in breaking the vicious circles which the Swedish econ- 
omist Gunnar Myrdal has called "the circular causation of underde- 
velopment." It is this which makes the poor even poorer all the time, 
unless and until the circle is broken by concentrated and concerted 
efforts. 

One of the most important of these forces is the individual's personal 
commitment to human solidarity and the idea of social justice. 

It is .this commitment which forms the concern of your organizations 
and of this conference to which I hereby wish every success. 
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Keynote Address by Jan P. Pronk, Minister for Development 
Cooperation, The Netherlands 

The World in Crisis — The Need for Involvement 

The title of my address to you is a challenging one indeed. 

I would like to state, however, that every one of us— if not every 
citizen of the world— is already in one way or another involved in find- 
ing solutions for the problems which face us, whether we actually 
acknowledge the world to be in a state of crisis or not. 

Though the road to finding solutions locally and internationally, and 
having them implemented in a concerted way is long and difficult, it 
will not be of much help to emphasize the atmosphere of crisis in which 
we find ourselves. Serious attention and fast action is needed to continue 
to build on the base we have created in the past years to build a world 
structure which contains the elements of equal opportunities for every- 
one. The building of such a structure requires an atmosphere of sober 
approach if constructive and well-adjusted efforts from individuals, 
corporations and governments are to be launched. 

Volunteer service has always been a pioneer force in many commu- 
nities! However, we must also realize that the steps of the pioneers may 
well turn up mud, sometimes leaving behind tracks that are more 
slippery. Moreover, the nixsxs and results of the work of the pioneering; 
volunteers are often not, or not immediately, translated into more 
formal international action. This is something which becomes all the 

more frustrating since world-wide action has been intensified. ' 

On the one hand, mankind has never had access to so many commu- 
nication facilities as are available today for acquiring information 
about what is going on in the rest of the world and for motivating 
others as well to participate in activities which go beyond existing 
national borders, just as is the case at our meeting here today. On the 
other hand, those who are active have to fight more frustration than 
ever before. 

Because international developments influence whatever one tries to 
improve in one's own country, nations have had to raise the solutions 
for many economic and social problems to the international level. This 
is where some of the frustration has its origin: firsdy, the expectations 
of international solutions are set too high; secondly, the relationship 
between the solutions for international problems and the solutions for 
the problems of local communities and individual citizens tend to get 
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lost; and thirdly, there is not even one body at the international level 
which can enforce the implementation of the agreements reached inter- 
nationally. These frustrations discourage citizen participation and create 
misunderstandings between nations. 

From year to year we have gained a better insight into the deficiencies 
of our world society, though not everybody considers these to be struc- 
tural. More realistic concepts have been visualized for future relations 
between peoples, though technocrats and politicians still differ in 
opinion on what is good for us. Nevertheless, integrated development 
tactics and internationally agreed strategies are slowly taking shape. In 
the past we have sometimes started from the wrong presumptions, we 
have used unsuitable mechanisms and have therefore unintentionally 
strengthened non^egalitarian develojDment tendencies. These mistakes 
are being corrected continuously. But to translate concepts into inter- 
national action programs which are accepted by consensus and which 
appeal to people is a difficult process. We saw some light at the 7th 
Special Central Assembly. But UNCTAD IV has proved once more 
that not all of the richer countries are as yet prepared or able to adjust 
their national policies to meet the just demands of the poorer countries, 
although we did at least reach some agreements which will serve for 
further negotiations. The conditions of inflation and recession which 
exist at present in the industrialized countries have created an opinion 
among the public that does not ohtu favor international measures 
which afFect the standard of welfare to which that public has become 
accustomed. The governments of such countries are therefore often not 
in a position to make what they consider sacrifices, because of the lack 
of public support or the lack of public pressure at home. 

This is so even in The Netherlands where there is general public 
support for international cooperation. For instance the government's 
policies aimed at the restructuring of the national economy in the light 
of a realistic international redistribution of industrial production meet 
with strong resistance from those sectors which are directly involved, 
such as the textile industry. Only a basic economic restructuring of our 
own society and a constant dialogue with these sectors about the need 
to limit our claim to prosperity while a large part of the world popula- 
tion is deprived of sufficient basic goods, and about the type of world 
which will be left for future generations to live in, will hopefully add 
some perspective to our way of thinking and make the transfer of 
certain industries to the Third World something to be accepted as a 
matter of international justice. 
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All this shows us that the general mentality in the developed countries 
must change so as to make them a constructive force in international 
development. By giving the people a variety of information on the situ- 
ation in other countries, by having active groups of the population 
participate in the preparation for international conferences (on popu- 
lation, food, ecology, employment, habitat, etc.), and by feeding back 
the results, we in The Netherlands are trying to base our international 
contributions on the ideas of our citizens and at the same time en- 
couraging individuals to increase their participation. As I pointed out 
earlier, the bridging of the gap between what the individual citizens of 
your and my countries think and what you and I propose as interna- 
tional solutions, is essential to ensure long-standing success. We must 
not forget this for one single moment. 

As I said earlier, the demands of the developing countries as formu- 
lated by the "Group of IT are just. However, there is a tendency for 
the failure to measure up to international expectations, as seen in the 
volume of aid, the flow of technology and private investment, and inter- 
national trade and resources arrangements, to be used by developing 
countries as an alibi for national non-achievement. As Mr. Parmer from 
India pointed out at the 5th World Council of Churches Assembly in 
Nairobi: the Third World countries should also see the beam in their 
own eyes before the mote in the eyes of the industrialized countries. He 
was referring to the tensions which exist between the international 
stance and the internal reality of many developing countries. If we agree 
that internation 1 development plans must be directed .owards the 
creation of a world with equal opportunities for all groups of people, 
we must also realize that the national policies of many countries do not 
yet set the conditions for internal social justice and the equitable distri- 
bution of wealth. The collective demands of the "Group of IT come 
to nothing if they do not implement measures to bring them into line 
with the international changes they advocate, if they do not mobilize 
all of their own resources and if they do not determine the real needs 
of their f)eople. 

The world is slowly proceeding towards more equitable international 
economic relations. In the minds of today's leading philosophers and 
administrators a system is being born which is based on the equality 
and common interests of all countries: the New International Economic 
Order. The new order sets the pattern for better use of the world's 
resources, for selective economic growth directed towards a more equi- 
table distribution of wealth, and for the construction of international 
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machinery for decision taking. It would be right to keep Adler Karls- 
sons principle in mind: that nobody should increase his wealth until 
the basic needs of his fellow men are fulfilled. This philosophy requires 
a rethinking of the values held in the past. 

In my opinion this conference cannot but concentrate on questions 
like: "how can we mobilize individuals and communities to support the 
New International Economic Order?** and *1iow can we translate the 
principles of the New International Economic Order into motivation 
for action by individuals and groups in both the developed and the 
<~kveloping countries?*' 

a is no coincidence that a conference on these basic questions actually 
evolves from within the framework of the activities of voluntary orga- 
nizations. Volunteers, as I see them in the context of today's world, are 
the pioneers of the new order, men and women who really feel that 
tlangs both at home and in the world at large cannot go on as they are 
at present and who arc prepared to devote themselves to action for 
improvement, even— if so required— at the cost of part of their own 
wealth and careers. 

Ask the volunteers from abroad why they came to the developing 
Countries and you will always gather that they are actually motivated 
by the desire to contribute to the emancipation of their fellow men and 
to a more even distribution of wealth and welfare in the world, though 
this is sometimes hidden behind a lot of other considerations. They will, 
naturally, not always put all this in terms of the New International 
Economic Order, which is something far beyond their scope and reach 
and possibly even their views, but the basic notion o£ the need for 
personal involvement in order to get things changed for a better world 
is definitely there. Ask the volunteers from the developing countries 
why they join movements for development or ask the governments why 
they start such movements and you will find out that the large majority 
of them feel and understand that it is the responsibility of all people 
to share their knowledge with their fellowmen and to participate per- 
sonally in activities which are primarily carried out for the well-being 
of others. 

Probably the most important development in the thinking of present- 
day volunteers is that services to their fellow men are not a matter of 
charity but a matter of justice. And, perhaps it is even more than that. 
Perhaps the driving force behind voluntary service and, at the same 
time, its main promise for the future is the rapidly growing notion that 
the interests of our fellow men in other parts of the world are directly 
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and very closely related to our own interests. This growing notion may 
be somewhat disenchanting at first, as it strips voluntary service of much 
of its mystique. In the end, however, it enriches the service as it makes 
it essential for all of us, a fundamental requirement for a decent human 
existence in a full world. 

From what 1 said earlier, it may be concluded that there are certain 
conditions which must be fulfilled if international efforts to create a 
better world are to succeed. In the context of this conference I will 
mention two of these conditions. Firstly, national governments should 
adopt internal and external policies in line with international agree- 
ments and based on internationally accepted concepts like the New 
InternaUonal Economic Order. Secondly, concurrent with the visualiz- 
ing of international concepts and the establishment of international 
agreements, national governments should allow and promote citizen 
participation at all levels and in all sectors. If no additional steps are 
taken to meet these conditions sooner, the whole idea of a better world 
for everybody will remain fiction. We shall be forced to survive within 
our smaller communities, locked up, as it were, behind our own borders 
and hoping for the best; 

However, much has already been accomplished in the area of citizen 
participation and voluntary effort is in this context recognized as a 
moving force behind it. It is not an easy task to motivate people to look 
over the fence and work for the benefit of others. Too many people are 
still sitting in their own backyard ignoring the people across the street. 
While in the old days individual members of a local community were 
used to working with others to solve the community's problems and to 
participating in decision-making, there came a time when the integra- 
tion of those communities into the larger society of the nation took the 
initiative out of their hands and made them depend on government 
. - ^ solutions. In each of the countries to which you and I belong, one has 
learned from the failures which resulted from this. 

The involvement of citizens through active participation in raising 
production and in caring for marginal groups has become a major con- 
cern of governments. However, it remains difficult to have people take 
the step to the next village, to the next province, to the next country. 
The reason is lack of motivation and a lack of understanding of the fact 
that a joint effort can pave the way towards individual development and 
also towards satisfying the self-interest of an individual in the nation 
and of the nations of the world. The task of this Conference is to outline 
future expectations concerning the involvement of people, how to moti- 
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vate people to turn involvement into action, how to mobilize citizens 
in a well-organized way which leaves room for voluntary effort, and how 
citizens of different communities and nations can help each other. 
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Introduction of Conference Theme by W. P. Napitupulu, Secretary, 
Badan Urusan Tenaga Kerja Sukarela Indonesia (BUTSl) 

Mobilizing Human Resources for Development - 
The Scope and Limitations of Volunteer Service Today 

We have come here to discuss the most effective ways of mobilizing 
human resources for development. We have gathered here to exchange 
experience and Information in the field of the mobilization of human 
resources for development. In the process of this exchange, we must 
always keep in mind that we arc all human beings with the same 
strengths and weaknesses, not only physico-biologically, but also socio- 
culturally, spiritually, and mentally. 

I say we are all the same whether we come from America, Africa, 
Australia, Europe or Asia, because no human being is given the right 
to choose his or her mother and father. If one is entitled to choose, one 
might choose to be the .son or daughter of a rich or powerful family. 
But that is not the case, we human beings all have the same fate: we 
were bom yesterday, we serve today and we die tomorrow. We are each 
allotted a certain time, whcdier we like it or not. and the time is indeed 
very short. Therefore a more fully "humane" human being will endeavor 
to utilize the time to be of service to as many people as possible, not- 
only in the country where he happened to be born, but also in the 
whole world. 

In a developing country such as Indonesia, the gap between the 
"haves- ancl the "have-nots" is still big, and the bridging of it is not pos- 
sible through formal education alone. The Mini.stcr of Education and 
Culture, Dr. Sjarif Thajeh has .stated that in order to be able to bridge 
the gap in a relatively short time, one should devise kcjnr programs 
which are, by their nature, both experiential and remedial. By the 
latter terms what is meant is learning by doing and at the sarne time 
making up for lost earlier educational opportunities, whether cognitive 
or affective. The programs .should be implemented by chain-reaction sys- 
tems which progress and multiply geometrically. This appears to be a 
highly desirable system of mobilization of human resources. The kejar 
programs might operate in a number of areas: for example, wiping out 
illiteracy, raising the standard of health, working in the fields of envi- 
ronmental health, nutrition and family planning and reforestation. The 
kcjar programs call for every educated person in the country to help 
the less educated or uneducated population living around him. Because 
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the working population will also be motivated to become involved in 
kejar programs during their leisure time, we are mobili?ing them on a 
part-time basis, perhaps two hours a day, three d«iys a week. But, young 
educated people who are not going to schools and not yet finding em- 
ployment may be used on a full-time basis to implement kcjar programs. 

Last year the women's organizations of Indonesia were given the 
challenge of executing kcjar programs of illiteracy eradication, and they 
were willing to do it. Next we will challenge the youth organizations 
and other social and religious groups. They all will start operating 
from their own small communities, and using the chain-reaction sys- 
tems %vith geometric progression described earlier will move outwards 
to larger communities. 

In order that these edur«nted people will be able to implement kejar 
programs efFectively, the IXpirtment of Education and Culture is cur- 
rently preparing booklets-similar to the BUTSI village technology 
booklets which some of you will have seen— which contain information 
on the minimum essential learning needs of our population in all 
spheres of life, starting with literacy and moving on. to health, primarily 
public or commimity health, preventive mbdicine andi nutrition, envi- 
ronmental health, family planning, agricultiiri^,' handicrafts,*' and 
politico-ideological development of the people. These booklets will aim 
at providing functional information, certain skills, and material which 
will inculcate in diem a sense of responsibility as citizens. In brief, 
one may say that the booklets will help the "have-nots" become well- 
informed, responsible and productive citizens of the developing Indo- 
nesia. Their active participation in the implementation of modernizing 
and development programs of the country will be motivated and en- 
couraged through the booklets, which are carefully structured. 

The Department of Education and Culture is planning to write up 
"Package A" booklets for those who never had the opportunity of 
going to school, or who dropped out from elementary schools, 'Tack- 
age B" for those who have finished 'Tackage A" (plus those who may 
have dropped out from junior high schools), and "Package C" for those 
who have finished "Package B" (plus those who may have dropped out 
from senior high schools). In the future, it will be possible for young 
people who have finished "Package A" and want to go to junior high 
school, to do so, through some form of transitional course. Thus this 
approach will also offer a way back into the formal education system 
for those who wish to do so. 

These kejar programs will, indeed, be very successful in accelerating 
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the process of bridging the gap between the "haves" and the "have-nots/' 
if all the educated manpower of Indonesia can be mobilized to partici- 
pate. I have the hope and optimism that we will be able to mobilize 
most, if not all, of our young educated manpower to implement the 
progi-ams. My optimism is not based on wishful thinking, but on our. 
gotong-r(yyong (mutual assistance) social system. Our gotong-rcr/ong 
social system has affirmatively answered "yes" to the old question, "Am 
I my brother's keeper?" and the government is seriously trying to 
revivify this social system inherited from our ancestors. 

"Who are the educated manpower who can implement these hejaf 
programs? They are not only school educated, because a newly literate 
person who just finished "Package A" of illiteracy eradication program, 
may now be called educated, and therefore able to teach, if willing, other 
illiterates. The same applies with a person who is excellent in brick 
laying (but who may be still studying "Package A") . While doing this 
he may still be willing to teach some people in brick laying techniques. 
In his field he forms part of the educated manpower. So; these non- 
formal education programs are really trying to recruit everybody to help 
every person to work cooperatively to raise the standard of living. The 
old guild-system in education will also be utilized and promoted. 

Of course, the more highly educated ones will bear the heavier 
responsibility of motivating people to implement the kejar programs, 
not only by implementing the programs themselves as examples, but 
also by designing other programs needed to speed up the development 
process. The highly educated manpower in the developing countries 
must be willing to bear heavier responsibility in the development of the 
counti7 in all spheres of life, because people as a whole have given 
them the opportunity to study, to become better problem-solvers. That 
one is a university graduate, for instance, is not only because he or 
she is intelligent and his or her parents were able to pay the tuition- 
these are necessary but not sufficient conditions-but primarily because 
the whole population has given him or her the opportunity to study in 
the university. The university is not built by the parents of the students 
who study there, but by all the people, including the "have-nots" men- 
tioned earlier. University graduates, therefore, especially in the devel- 
oping countries, must work harder to speed up the process of bridging 
the gap between the "have" and the "have-nots." 

BUTSI. an interdepartmental Board of the Indonesian Government, 
has as its main responsibility the recruitment of Indonesian university 
graduates to work for two years as village-level cross-sectional commu- 
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nity developmeni volunteers. Approxicately 2,700 BUTSl volunteers 
are currently at work in approximately 2,700 villages, spreading from 
one end of Indonesia to the other. BUTSIs other activities, such as 
helping to arrange for volunteers from other countries to work in 
Indonesia or sending Indonesian volunteers to other countries must 
always receive lower priority than this prime responsibility of assigning 
Indonesian volunteers to work in Indonesian villages. 

The BUTSI volunteers live and work with the rural people in the 
five main interrelated spheres of life that need modernization and 
development: in local government, education and training, health, 
nutrition and family planning, infrastructure, and production. 

Besides these five fields of life where the BUTSI volunteers are 
working, they also perform two other important functions. Firstly, the 
multiplication function— to develop cadres which will go on with the 
development efforts started by the volunteers, and secondly the function 
of involving professional technical service officers (the agriculture ser- 
vice, the health service, the community development service, etc.) in 
the projects the volunteers are implementing. 

Examples of development activities directly assisted by various indi- 
vidual volunteers are: 

a. erosion control, reforestation, improvement of cultivation tech- 
niques, introduction of new or improved cash and food crops, 
improvement of existing animal and poultry husbandry and the 
introduction of new species, encouragement of cottage industries, 
and other contributions to agricultural production. 

b. Adult education, literacy teaching, nutrition education, health 
education, home economics education, improving village admin- 
istration, preparation for transmigration, youth leadership and 
training, encouraging local cultural and social activities, and other 
educational activities. 

c. The rehabilitation or construction of roads, bridges, irrigation \ 
canals, drinking water supplies, school buildings, community sani- 
tary facilities, markets, and other physical amenities. 

The experience of BUTSI has successfully been transferred to the 
universities in Indonesia. There is now a program, called KULIAH 
KERJA NYATA (KKN) . This is a Study Service Program operating 
in every state university (there are 40 in Indonesia) . Each sends stu- 
dents (4th and 5th year) to . villages to live and work with the rural 
people for three to six months. The program has now more than 3,000 
students in the field. Some programs are already intra-curricular but 
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others are not. laiithe future, the students :of the private universities 
will also join this KKN program. 

With the assistance of the International Development Research 
Centre in Canada, we are now siiulyinfy both BUTSI and KKN in 
order to find out their effect on the students/volunteers, the people in 
the community, the various levels of government-provincial, district, 
sub-district and village'-and the university. The same research is also 
being carried out in the same way in Thailand, the Philippines and 
Sri Lanka in order to enable comparisons between programs in the 
region. 

You will directly notice that both the BUTSI and KKN programs 
are utilizing university graduates as agents of modernization and devel- 
opment, who are assigned on either a long-term basis (BUTSI) or on 
a short-term, full-time basis (KKN) . Other university graduates who 
are akeady working will be mobilized to implement /te/or programs 
on a long-term or short-term, part-tiirie basis. ^ . 

I hope that from all I have said so far, one may clearly see that we 
can solve some of our basic human problems By proper and effective 
utilization of our existing human resources (the young, the drop-outs, 
the unemployed, the retired people, the women, the dispossessed, the 
skilled, and the educated manpower) both nationally and interna- 
tionally. 

We may define a volunteer as :i person who is, firstly, willing to leave 
a certain life situation to work in a dedicated and devoted way in a 
different, probably more challenging situation, as an agent of moderni- 
zation and development. Secondly, the volunteer is willing to receive 
only a subsistence living allowance which may also indirectly help m 
the adaptation process into the new situation. Thirdly, the volunteer 
is willing to leave the ^service after a certain period of time--say, two 
years, without any obligation on the part of the organization to look 
for a permanent job for him. 

This definition of a volunteer is. I think, valid not only for ''domestic" 
but also for "export" volunteers, though it may differ slightly in detail. 
A volunteer, as an agent of change, is a. person who will work and 
help not only in the field of his specialization, but when necessary in 
other fields. The efforts of modernization and development are not only 
charrxteri/ed by the transfer of knowledge and skill, but also the devel- 
opment of constructive mental attitudes. 

The very significant role which a volunteer from abroad can play is 
really the role of a ''peaceful challenger." The domestic volunteers 
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might not see something which to the ''foreign eyes" is quite evident, 
and by asking questions (challenging ones!) the invisible phenomena 
might come to the surface. So volunteers from abroad, whenever and^ 
wherever possible, should try to act as challengers. In playing this 
role, a volunteer from abroad must also be cautious of the socip-cultural 
differences that exist, but should not be too cautious because that will 
prevent him from doing anything. Hence, the slogan, ''Get involved, 
but not dissolved!'* 

But the direct influence of volunteers from abroad on the develop- 
ment of the country where they are working is probably fairly minor 
while they are in the field. Of course, they often do very useful work. 
There are Indonesians who have been able to undertake further educa- 
tion and training overseas because their English has been improved as 
a result of the efforts of "export" volunteers. The lives of some people 
in poor countries have become more comfortable because of technical 
advice given or work done by these volunteers. But— and the volunteers 
themselves would be the first to admit it— these things do not, and can- 
not, transform a poor country into a developed country. 

If the people of the poor countries are ever to achieve a reasonable 
standard of living, this will depend to some extent "on the rich coun^^^^^ 
tries using their power humanely. When "export" volunteers return to 
their own countries, they are in a unique position to influence the 
climate of opinion, and ultimately, policies towards the poor countries.. 
Many of them become teachers. Others in time become policy makers. 
They work from a position of real knowledge and emotional involve- 
ment with the poor countries. It is not too much to hope that they may 
play a crucial role in closing the gap between the rich and the poor 
of this world. 

"Some developing countries are asking whether they should request^ 

"experts" from the developed countries or whether they should/ instead, 
request "volunteers." Considering both the costs and also the relative 
effectiveness, more and more people are thinking that it will pay oft. 
most of the time, if they request the "volunteers" rather than the 
"experts." It is not just relative cost-effectiveness which leads people to 
this conclusion; it is also a question of the different attitudes displayed 
by "volunteer" and "expert." The '^expert" tends to \lictate" or "tell" 
people how to do things, while the "volunteer" does things together 
with the people. The volunteer is inclined to show to the people that 
he is also learning by doing, and that he comes not to tell people how 
to do things, but, through demonstration, how to do things in a coop 
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erative spirit. The volunteer is therefore fraternalistic rather than 
paternalistic, and this is probably the real key to his success as a change 
agent. 

I have tried to elaborate the scope of volunteer services today, but I 
do not dare to spell out its limitations. The scope of volunteer service 
IS, indeed, as wide as life itself within the framework of bridging the 
gap between the "haves" and the "have-nots." Although some limitations 
of volunteer service are implicit in what I have said, (since most of the 
limitations are inherent with the development problems themselves) 
this paper is thoroughly optimistic. If we really want to improve the 
quality of the life of our people, then it is my view that the mobiliza- 
tion of human resources for development through volunteer service is 
the most effective way possible today. 

To some people the word "mobilization" sounds too military and, 
indeed, contradictory to the term "voluntary." Why use it? The discus- 
sion of terminologies has always been a very interesting preoccupation 
of human beings all over the world. People spend a lot of time discuss- : 
ing terms, but then do nothing afterwards, or think-very dangerous- 
that they have done enough by just discussing the terms. 
; Our Conferenc^ this danger. If the people being mobi- 

lized perceive the task to be performed clearly and are therefore willing 
to accomplish the task, then the word "mobilization" has no sense of 
compulsion and is, therefore, not contradictory to the term voluntary. 

To avoid the danger mentioned above, it is probably advantageous 
to our Conference if everyone tries to accept that there is no such thing 
as 100% "compulsory" or 100% "voluntary" service, just as there is no 
such thing as 100% "objectivity" or 100% "subjectivity" in the field of 
research.. It is a continuum, not an "either/or" sitiotion. 

The second, reason which I dare to propose in defense of the word 
•'mobilization*' is the present socio economic situation that exists in our 
world.Ther.e. i'^raCyery. wide gap betwe^ the rich nations and the poor 
natioun, antl in all these nations, there still exists a gap between the 
minority of "haves" and the majority o! "have-nots." This gap must 
be bridged, but not just through the right distribution of material 
things, because by doing this we do not solve the problems. The gap 
must be seen primarily from an educational point of view. Because the 
people do not possess the fimctional knowledge or information they 
• need to improve their conditions of life, because they do not possess 
the skills that might be utilized to earn a living, and because they do 
not possess the kind of mental attitudes they need, they stay poor or 
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underdeveloped. We must mobilize the more educated human resources 
to help them, and that is why volunteer service or development service, 
if you prefer that terminology, will play a very significant role in 
bridging the gap mentioned. The more people who are willing to 
devote their lives to vohmteer service, the more effective we can be in 
mobilizing people to help their fellow human beings, the quicker we 
will be able to bridge the gap. If we assume that the main task is 
educational, then the process may be accelerated only if more and more 
people are willing to accept the responsibility, both part-time and full- 
time, of transferring knowledge, information, skills and the mental 
attitudes which are the keys to development and modernization. 

To illustrate these ideas, an old proverb might be cited. "If one is 
given fish he might eat for several days, then he will depend on others 
to get the fish until the stock is finished, and if one is taught how to 
fish he might be r.ble to eat fish for several months, but if one is taught 
how to breed fish then he will eat fish dijring his whole life." * ' 

We need to mobilize more and more people to teach others so that 
the "have-nots'* will be enabled to live a better life, and so that the 
"quality of life," not just in economic terms, but in social, cultural, 
mental and spiritual terms can be improved. 
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II 

Country Case Study 
Presentations 

First Case Study: Republique Unie du Cameroun, presented by 
J. P. Rabel Ossono, President, Jeunesse Rurale du Cameroun 

The organizers of this Conference have given to my country, Cameroon, 
in the heart of Africa, the delicate mission of presenting to this assembly 
the African point of view on the problem of the search for a more 
dynamic and efficient formula for mobilizing human resources for 
development, and on the question of cooperation within and between 
countries througli the medium of volunteer service. 

It seems to me opportune to describe the motivations behind volun- 
teer service in Africa in the context of the imperatives of development.: 
of our countries and the political options open to each of our states 
faced with these imperatives. In Africa the problems of development 
are broadly the same, and the solutions that each country applies are 
similar. So, in referring jiist to Cameroon in th is Reportrwe afe^really" 
referring to each and every African country. 

This said, we would like to affirm immediately that the motivation 
for volunteer service in Africa is the battle" that we are fighting against 
underdevelopment. This battle, against misery, against ignorance, 
against natural phenomena, etc., is a far harder one than the one fought 
for political independence. This is because though the liberation of 
our countries was obtained by the courageous and diplomatic action of 
great patriots, the economic and social development can only be 
realized by the effective mobilization of all hands, of all minds, of all 
the resources in each of the countries. 
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Hence, the mobilization and education of all the people has become, 
in each of our countries, the first of many priorities in the action 
aimed at the development of the nation. Indeed, the Head of State, His 
Excellence, El Hadj Ahmadou Ahidjo has declared: 'There is no 
authentic progress without the wish for progress, and without the par- 
ticipation of all the citizens in the national eflbrt of development." 
This represents, in simple words, and in general, the African philosophy 
that orients the action of our states faced with the crucial problem 
of development of our countries. But in this process our young states 
are confronted by multiple and difficult problems, both human and 
material, which are posed with acuity to each of our governments and 
which demand urgent solutions. Among these problems one can under- 
line the lack of infrastructures, of modern techniques of development 
and of capital which can permit the creation of these basic infrastruc- 
tures such as roads which facilitate the movement of people and prod- 
ucts, schools for the instruction, education and training of young 
people, hospital centers, especially. ior those in isolated villages, youth 
clubs, community centers, sport facilities, and administrative structures. 

External aid, generous though it may be, does not suffice, though it 
would not be desirable, on the other hand, for it to cover all our needs. 
Faced with these difficulties, one of our solutions can be to sensitize the 
masses to voluntarism and to mobilize all the available energies that 
are offered to us by our young people, who are conscious of their respon- 
sibilities and destiny, so that they can contribute to the realization of 
the goals of our projects and works. The task of constructing roads, 
markets, dispensaries, schools, and wells, of making plantations capable 
of commercial production in a word, needed societal institutions impose 
financial responsibilities which are beyond the resources of the under- 

' ~devel6ped countries. Thus, part 

To this end, we have immediately available to us the idea of national 
voluntary service, which implies a wish for progress on the part of those 
involved, expressed through the voluntary participation of everyone in 
work which will develop the country. 

In this view, it is not only concerned with catching up with the 
developed countries, but simply to give to our citizens a minimum of 
happiness with regard to culture, basic needs, social organization, and 
political options. 

This examination of political options, as they apply to development 
action, leads mei to distinguish four principles. 

Firstly, man is author of his development. All development operations 
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require senses of conscience responsibility and relationships. That 
excludes operations imposed from outside and concerned only with 
material progress which are not preceded by a period of sensitization of 
the people and of the concerned groups. 

Second principle: We cannot speak of the development of a commu- 
nity of individuals without the participation of those involved. This 
development will, therefore, promote a global society; the individuals 
involved will possess a critical function which enables them to discern 
and rectify the inevitable imbalances which are provoked by change. 
This excludes operations which are for the benefit of individuals who 
are isolated from society and operations which do not require the devel- 
opment of a preliminary consciousness among th*: people and groups 
concerned. It allows operations which call for the participation of the 
greatest numb'jr; which promote the well-being of communities; and 
operations which do not create uncontrollable imbalances among people 
and groups. 

Third principle: Vohmteer services should answer to a real need of 
society of the concerned community, to train and render competent the 
persons engaged in these operations, so that they can become autono- 
mous. This excludes operations which are contrary to the national plan; 
operations which are contrary and competitive to those of the commu- 
nity; operations not related to the means of tiie local community; opera- 
tions that take the administration for their ultimate end; and operations 
without any planned training of the f>eople who are engaged. It allows 
for operations which develop into responsible und autonomous struc- 
tures; operations which are carried on within %he framework of the 
national plan of development; operations which provide explicitly for 
the training of those persons engaged. 

— Fourth - principle: -^Development 'Operations -should- grow- within a - 
detcnnined area and culture, to answer to the real needs and the possi- 
bilities of the concerned populations, by favoring the integration of 
these populations to be more whole, unified, and fraternal. This ex- 
cludes oj>erations launched without a sufficient knowledge of the en- 
vironment; operations carried out only by the civil officials; and opera- 
tions where the priorities are defined by the civil officials. It allows 
oj^erations of local character which are under the responsibility of locals 
and operations that help people to integrate within themselves and 
within the area where they live the values of the past. 

The application of these principles finds its base in the economic 
option community adopted by the African countries under the name of 
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•/planned liberalism," aided by '*self-ccntered" development. This philos- 
ophy imposes on each citizen and on each community obligations that 
imply participation to insure a decent level of life; contribution to the 
development of the nation by emphasizing their national inheritance; 
and the utilization of human and natural resources, all these operating 
within the framework of the national plan of development, the support 
of national efforts, and external aid from all organizations and nations 
of the world. 

Thus, voluntarism, the free participation in development operations 
by human investment, is taking form in our countries to the point that 
we can say that vohmteer service has become a way of life for each one. 
The necessary motivation, the sensitizing of people to these principles 
of development, is advocated in political meetings, in religious sermons, 
in popular reunions and it is also aided by education programs and, for 
example, the training of postgraduates. All this has given birth to 
numerous initiatives within the framework of volunteer service, crowned 
by different forms of the National Civic Service for Participation in 
Development (NCSPD),,whiph is organized by the government. 

I would like now to present a view of some of these initiatives in four 
groups corresponding to the levels and to the nature of the respbhsible 
organisms: spontaneous, grass roots initiatives; initiatives from religious 
groups; initiatives from youth movements; and government initiatives. 

Firstly, the grass roots initiatives. These villages and groups of village? 
spontaneously rise up and group themselves in order to construct liaison 
mechanisms among and between villages and cities; to repair destroyed 
bridges or to construct new ones where there are none; to build schools, 
dispensaries; to construct chapels; and to participate in public works 
programs. . 
— ^ Secondly, initiatives of religious. organizations. TheXhristian. church-^ 
es, notably die Catholic church and Protestant churches, have involved 
themselves on numerous occasions in volunteer service. Through the 
Bureau of Social and Economic Activities (BASE), of the Episcopal 
Conference of Cameroon, the Catholic church organizes volunteer ser- 
vice. Notably, it organizes the organization of village communities of 
which the leaders receive training in rural animation and group dy- 
namics. These leaders are then charged to sensitize the populations to 
undertake the economic and social development of . their locality. One 
^ of the methods used consists in putting together all human and materiar 
resources in the collective interest. 

I will cite here as an example of volunteer service., the experience 
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that lead to the social and cultural development of the community by 
putting collective machinery into operation. 

From among the numerous youth movements and associadons of inte- 
grated clevelopment, I would again like to present just one example: 
The Rural Youth of Cameroon QEURUCA). 

JEURUCA aims, as its objective, to improve the quality of life in the 
rural areas, thus preventing the rural exodus that has emptied the 
villages of its live forces through the migration of young people toward 
the cities, which has led to the older generations becoming solely respon- 
sible for the destiny of these immense areas. 

In its program of activities, JEURUCA attacks this sickness at the 
root by bettgring the social, economic, cultural, and structural: condi- 
tions of the rural environment. Its activities include: the organization 
of young people in volunteer groups for the construction of social, 
economic, and cultural infrastructures in the village (schools, dispen- 
saries, roads, etc.); the organization jf production and commercialization 
of agricultural products; the organization of educational activities aimed 
at both young people and adults in the villages; and the' organization 
of volunteer work camps and traineeships in rural areas. The execution 
of these programs is based on the order of priority fixed by the local 
group itself after study of the environment with the assistance, both 
technical and material, of public or private organizations. More than 
a dozen "rural youth activity centers" nre operating throughout the 
country. 

Finally, lei me turn lo governmental initiatives in the field of volun- 
teer service and development. 

The jiarticipation of young people in volunteer service and the posi- 
tive impact of their actions have led governments to create organisms 
siich .as the National Civic Service for Participation in Development, as 
I mentioned earlier. The exact nature of the programs of the.National 
Civic Service for Participation in Development vary according to the 
nature of the political regime found in any particular country, but 
they all constitute a form of civic education, and a promotional instru- 
ment for the development of rural and urban communities throughout 
Africa. The strategies and jjrograms of action of these National Civic 
Services aim at the global development of populations through struc- 
tures of integrated training, through the mobilization of populations 
and through the integration of young people in production processes, 
especially in die agricultural domain and through the development of 
rural arts and crafts. They also aim at the promotion of rural and urban 
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communities through global development strategies notably through 
the development of processes of integrated education, organization of 
enterprises of production, the transformation and commercialization of 
agricultural products, animal industries, and arts and crafts, and the 
provision of practical training and retaining within jobs and domestic 
and rural economy. 

The gaining of these objectives is fostered by raising the conscious- 
ness of the realization of individuals about needs and situations, by 
integrating die total resources of the community, and by the participa- 
tion of the local population. • 

This is why the activities of the National Civic Services are accom- 
panied by political, economic, cultural, and social training. 

In addition, these progiams of training are supplemented by training 
in elementary methods of defense through programs elaborated by the 
Ministry of the Armed Forces. The programs of National Civic Service 
are principally concerned with recruitment of young volunteers who 
are often unemployed; with simple civic and technical training of these 
young people in various professional domains and in various structures 
with the insertion of these young people into the processes of agricul- 
tural production, breeding, arts and crafts, etc. They are, in addition, 
prepared to work in the general interest for needy communities and for 
the nation as a whole. 

Finally, within the framework of the technical assistance that our 
countries receive through agreements established with the industrialized 
countries, volunteers from these countries are also put at the disposal 
of the African countries. On their arrival, the volunteers are placed 
with state para-public, or even private organizations. They work on 
programs which have been preestablished by the bilateral agreements 
that govern diis assistance. _ . . . . ........ 

I should like to turn now to some of the problems which are encount- 
ered by volunteers. 

Among these problems one can underline in particular: the lack of 
sufficient inforn\ation which aiiows us lo kisow where volunteer inter- 
vention is the most desirable; the lack of means of placement, so that 
volunteers can go to place's where their presence is most needed; the 
lack of the necessary resotuces which would allow the volunteer to 
successfully acconii)lish his task; and fuially, the lack, sometimes, of the 
means of subsistence of volunteers during their stay in the places where 
they are called to serve. 
These various difficulties constitute serious drawbacks to the expan- 
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sion and raising of the efficiency of volunteer activities in our countries, 
because often those wlio solicit tlie help of volunteers lack the means to 
support them, and tliough the volunteers are rich in their heart, they 
are less rich in their pockets. They can only give what they have— their 
goodwill. 

We think, therefore, that during this conference we must address our- 
selves to these problems, and also decide on how to coordinate the 
diverse efforts which are actually going on now in this domain through- 
out the world. We think it would be desirable to do this and we would 
therefore like to sugge.st a certain number of measures. 

Firstly, to create an international information organ for volunteer 
service, widely distributed, so as to inform one and all of the existing 
needs of volunteers throughout the world. Secondly, to create an inter- 
national aid fund for volunteer service, so that funds are available to 
facilitate the placing and equipping of volunteers, particularly in the 
disadvantaged zones. Finally, to create an international volunteer ser- 
vice corps available at all moments to intervene after natural calamities, 
no matter what part of the world. One must also note that the creation 
of an international volunteer corps would present another advantage of 
social importance: that of limiting the effects of moral depression 
caused by -unemployment. Unemployed people can and should be en- 
couraged to participate in volunteer activities during the times that 
they are unemployed. The placing of these people in volunteer work, 
especially abroad, can open new doors and perspectives of fruitful coop)- 
eration in their host countries— why not? It is indisputable that with 
their knowledge of tecimiques of development, volunteers from indus- 
trialized countrie.s can easily render themselves useful in our countries, 
which are still ill-equipped, where there is still much to do, and to 
achieve new forms of fruitful cooperation profitable to all. 

Before ending, I would like to conclude my speech with a vision, 
perhaps simplistic, of what I would like to see in volunteer service, both 
national and international. 

In effect, voluntarism is the most dynamic manifestation of love, of 
charity, and of the gift of one's self. It is similar to the lite of Christ 
who gave himself to human suffering to save man from sin. Voluntarism 
constitutes, therefore, in our eyes, the most beautiful example of nobility 
of heart. What else can we diink of diese young people of the Peace 
Corps, or the Volunteers for Progress, who have abandoned the sky- 
scrapers of America, or the luxurious comforts of Europe, to come to 
risk their health and even their lives in our African countries. They do 
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it voluntarily with the determination to bring to us what they have and 
to help realize the benefits of progress and peace. These young people 
throw out a challenge to humanity, a challenge of love: the gift of one's 
self for one's neighbor. 

One of the great men I have known. Dr. Frank Buchman, had a 

conviction that: 

"Sickness dominates in the world 
because there is not enough love in our hearts. 
If each one loved enough. 
If each one shared enough, 
each one would have enough, 
and brotherhood would find 
its true significance 
because there is enough in the world 
for the needs of all, 

but not enough to satisfy the lust of each one." 

And we think, very sincerely, that the finality of the action of volun- 
teers which we organize must surpass the simple framework of sporadic 
assistance to become a true current or flame of love capable of tearing: 
down barriers of egoism, hate and fear in the world in older to create 
a more just universal community, more brotherly, and more prosperous. 

Voluntarism will be the instrument of peace and of progress, the most 
efficient in our history. Long live international brotherhoodl Long live 
peace 1 
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Second Case Study: Sri Lanka, presented by A. T. Ariyaratne, President, 
Lanka Jatika Sarvodaya Shramadana Sangamaya 

People's participation in development is not new to Sri Lanka. It is 
a tradition as old as the Buddhist civilization of the country itself. In 
the well-recorded 2500-year-olcl history of Sri Lanka instances of the 
king working shoulder to shoulder with the commoner, knee-deep in 
mud in the paddy field, or in the construction of tanks, irrigation works 
and religious structures were fairly common. Sharing of labor for com- 
mon tasks was known by different names at different times. Nowadays 
we call it "shramadana' —Gift of Labor. 

Traditionally voluntarism was a highly respected virtue. The accepted 
norm %vas voluntary service, having a paid job or being professional was 
an exception in diose times. On the other hand those who rendered 
voluntary service to the community were held in high esteem and were 
looked after by the community— the Buddhist monk, the village physi- 
cian, the blacksmith, the craftsman, the sculptor, the potter and ciid 
fanner—all of these shared their knowledge, effort and produce lAi this 
seryice«oriented society. The absence of a money economy and of acqui- 
sitive organizations led to a social cohesion among the people that was 
a characteristic of those times. As a nation the people enjoyed self-suffi- 
ciency in respect of their basic needs. In decision*making they were 
almost self-governing at the village-level. Simple administrative arrange- 
ments close to the people, land owned in trust for the people without 
absolute individual ownership, simple (iivisions of labor and a func- 
tional leadership in {he village would all have contributed to the life 
of cooperative and self-help communities in Sri Lanka. 

The disintegration and decay of the old order started with the advent 
of %vestern colonial powers at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
When they finally left in the middle of the twentieth century they left 
behind a heritage of individualism and competition in all fields of life. 
The center of power had been shifted from the village community to an 
urban elite. A self-sufficient economy was replaced by an import-export 
economy dependent on price fluctuations in the world market manipu- 
lated by the rich countries. The English-speaking minority occupied 
administrative positions while the Sinhala-Tamil educated majority 
occupied less lucrative jobs which made them subservient to the former. 
In spirit, in thinking and in action the freedom, equality and vitality 
the people had possessed as a nation was lost. However, agriculture 
continued to be the main occupation of the people of Sri Lanka. Among 
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the farmers the old cooperative way of agriculture and self-help pre- 
vailed to some degree. The only distinct group of volunteers in the 
service of the people was the order of Buddhist monks. Leading a Vie 
of celibacy and simplicity they survived as an identifiable voluntary 
service group in spite of the oppression, ridicule and intrigue imposed 
on them by the western religious orders throughout the 450-year period 
preceding independence. 

In the pre-1948 era the predominant voluntary bodies that had gov- 
ernment recognition were mostly Christian organizations. In the field 
of education and social service they were very active with the patronage 
of the colonial government and backed by foreign funds. They did 
valuable humanitarian and charitable services though mostly in a sec- 
tarian manner. On the other hand the predominant Buddhist-Hindu 
majority also had their voluntary organizations at village level as well 
as at national level, even though they were not backed by the govern- 
ment. Their strength came from tradition and almost exclusively from 
people's resources. In e.ssence these were voluntary movements which 
inspired and educated the people to learn about their culture, language, 
history, and religion, to fight for independence and lost rights, and to 
sacrifice for the reconstruction of their nation. These people's move- 
ments with a cultural and nationalist flavor were always suspect, and 
they weie discouraged and made ineffective by the colonial administra- 
tors. Some of these attitudes can still be found today. 

But before I continue t- describe the growth and development of 
these indigenous voluntary development programs I shall briefly 
describe the other government and non-government programs in Sri 
Lanka of which I am aware. Firstly, the government program. 

During the lato 1940*s and early 1950's the government launched a 
Rural Development Program which aimed at mobilizing people for 
self-help at village level. This was the first governmental attempt made 
to mobilize rural people for self-help. Very useful self-help programs 
such a.s construction of access roads to the villages, school buildings and 
community halls, wells and other public utilities, were carried out by 
the people with sujjport from the Rural Development Department. By 
the middle of the 1950*s this movement was a spent force having lost 
its dynamism due to various socio-economic and polidcal factors. To 
this day this is true even though attempts were made at different times 
to inject new life into the official rural development movement. 

Another government attempt in the direction of mobilizing people, 
especially youth, was the Youth Settlement Program that was launched 
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zation and training which exist in Sri Lanka. Before passing on to the 
non-government programs, I should like to briefly mention the fact 
that the Department of Rehabilitation has several schemes— industrial 
and agricultural— for ex-offenders, a group which has not been men- 
tioned yet at this conference. 

Let me now turn to the non-government organizations. 

In the field of social welfare services there are a large number of 
national level non-governmental organizations. Some receive an annual 
grant from government departments, while some have international 
affiliations and receive assistance from sister organizations abroad. Here, 
briefly, are just a few examples. 

The All Ceylon Buddhist Congress is primarily concerned with the 
rights of the Buddhist majority in the country, being the centraKbpdy 
which brings together all Buddhist organizations. This organization 
maintains,^ with government and public support, a chain of homes for 
orphans, old people, elderly monks and the handicapped, untiiar the 
supervision of volunteer office-bearers. It has a youth wing too, and it 
has recently started a vocational training program for youth. 

The Lanka Mahila Samiii (Sri Lanka Women's Association), which 
started in 1930, was perhaps the most popular national body which 
had contacts at the village level for a long time. By 1970 the Samiti 
claimed over 2300 units at the village level with a membership of over 
200,000. They run a residential training institute for both paid and 
voluntary workers. In recent years financial difficulties have caused 
them to limit or curtail some of their activities. 

The Boy Scouts Association and the Girl Guides Association are two 
old but active all-island organizations which mostly cater to^school 
children. In 1970 there were well over 30,000 Scouts and Guides in the 
country. Both organizations are increasingly taking to community service 
- and community development programs. 

The young men's and women's religious associations (YMCA, YWCA, 
etc.) are also long-standing voluntary organizations having programs 
of recreation, camp work, leadership and vocational training. Some of 
theiji have also laimched training and self-employment programs. 

The Red Cross Society with over 10,000 members, mostly youth, and 
nearly 60% from rural areas, is the premier voluntary body in the field 
of First Aid. They provide emergency and relief services during national 
calamities and at festivals. The Saukyadana Movement is another pop- 
ular medical aid movement. St. Johns* Ambulance Brigade is the other 
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First Aid agency. The Red Cross Society has recently gone into the 
field o£ home crafts and agriculture also, though in a limited way. 

The local branch of the Service Civil International organizes work 
camps though not very frequently or at regular intervals. There are 
many other excellent examples of employment-generating, youth- 
involvement projects, often started by voluntary initiative at the local 
aevel, and the Sarvodaya Shramadana Movement which 1 am now 
'going to describe in more detail is the most well known non-govern- 
mental organization which has undertaken a large volume of social 
development work involving youth in Sri Lanka. 

The Sarvodaya Sharmadana Movement was conceived in ^'1*=^ 
1950*s. It took concrete form when teams of students (in th • ^3 
age group) and teachers started organizing and actively partic.pacing 
in what were then called "Educational Extension and Community 
Service Camps'' in backward villages. Soon this program was open LO 
non-students as well and it came to be popularly know from I960 
onwards as the Shramadana Movement. Shramadana means "gi/i or 
sharing of labor:' It was later prefixed by the word "Sarvodaya" mean- 
ing "the welfare of alV* when the movement was formally established as 
a non-governmental organization. 

Sarvodaya Shramadana has several objectives. Firsdy, it aims to pro- 
vide, through Shramadana Camps and other constructive means, ade- 
quate opportunities and the appropriate mental climate for the realiza- 
tion of the principles, the philosophy and the objects of Sarvodaya by 
the Shramadana Sewakas and Sweikas who volunteer to engage them- 
selves in village development and community welfare projects. It aims 
to provide (opportunities lor youth to acquire a correct understanding 
of the socio-economic and other problems of the country and organize 
educational and training programs for them to learn ways and means 
of solving these according to the Sarvodaya Philosophy. It tries to orga- 
nize programs which a-im to eradicate the distrust and disintegration 
which springs from differences of casts, race, creed and party politics. 
The Movement propagates such qualities as selfless service, self-confi- 
dence, self-denial, cooperation, self-discipline and the dignity of labor 
among the people of the land. It aims to encourage the development, 
especially in the youth, of healthy views of social justice, equality, love 
of one's motherland and international brotherhood. It aims to develop 
cooperation and unity among the urban and rural ccmmimities and to 
evoke their inherent strength to bring about an all-round development 
in their spiritual, moral, social, economic and educational life. It trains 
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and Organizes groups of youth who are ready to come forward and 
render voluntary service in times of national distress as well as in com- 
munity development and social welfare programs. It mobilizes all the 
resources of the people— their time, intelligence, energy, land, wealth, 
specialize ' skills and technological knowledge. 

The Movement associates itself with the agencies of the UN and 
other international organizations, such as FAO and WHO, and indeed 
it promotes the idea of the need for the establishment of an Inter- 
national Shramadana Corps, under the auspices of the United Nations. 

The members of the association accept the following principles; to 
observe truth, non-violence and self-denial at all times; to reduce grad- 
ually their everyday needs in order to attain progressively the goal of a 
simple way of living; to steer clear of any political party affiliations in 
order that the sanctity of the association mrjy be preserved; to reduce 
and not to add to the burdens of the State in regard to the financing 
of communiy development and social welfare projects and to render 
assistance through Shramadana to expedite such work; to change by 
non-violent methods to a Sarvodaya social order which is based on com- 
munity ownership, cooperation, love and self-denial by giving up the 
present v/ay of life based on private ownership of wealth, selfish compe- 
tition, hatred and greed; to realize that Shramadana is only the first 
step in the achievement of a total non-violent revolution in all matters 
social, moral, political and economic and to take steps to establish a. 
society where justice and equality shall prevail and where exploitation 
of man by man in any form would be entirely eliminated; to work 
towards the ideal that maximum well being and happiness of human- 
ity can only be achieved when within countries people. are non-violently 
organized as self-reliant, when within rural and urban communities 
scientific and spiritual values are harmoniously- combined for the wel- 
fare of all and when the world communities consisting of such nations 
organize themselves into commonwealths of independent national states 
where peace, cooperation and mutual respect for such independent 
nations' freedom are the salient features. 

The membership of the association is open to all persons irrespective 
of race, sex, or nationality provided they are not under 16 years of age 
and agree to accept and abide by the princip'^^s and the objects of the 
association. There are six categories of memben> who enjoy equal rights. 
They are Youth, Ordinary, Donor^ Life, Honorary and International 
members. Every year an Executive Council of 36 members (including 
15 members of the Council of Elders) are elected and this council runs 
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the affairs of the movement. They are all voluntary workers. They are 
assisted by an administrative stalf who receive a living allowance. 

In order that the association does not lose its vitality as a people's 
movement other special Sarvodaya formations have come into existence, 
so that their members can join the association without difficulty. These 
include a children's group, a youth group, a mothers' group, a farmers' 
group, a general elders' group, a Buddhist monks' conference, and 
various branch societies, and affiliates. 

At the time of writing this overview the Sarvodaya Shramadana 
Movement is implementing various programs. There are programs (all 
of which include training, placement and follow up) for pre-school 
educators which provide services for over 300 pre-schoois in villages; 
for "Community Kitchen Workers "--nutrition workers at the rural 
level— which provide services in over 250 villages; and for village level 
health workers in village health centers. 

Then there are programs of training for village level and regional 
level community development organizers, for Buddhist monks (in 
community leadership) , and for those wishing to be self-employed in 
agricultural farms, carpentry and metal work shops. The movement 
also organizes programs of vocational training in agriculture, wood- 
work, metalwork, masonry, brick making, pottery, arts and crafts, pho- 
tography, printing, leather work, and cooperative management skills. 

The movement is engaged in numerous other activities, including an 
appropriate technology development scheme, a "One Thousand Vil- 
lages Development Program", a study-service research program, and an 
international volunteers exchange scheme. 

I thii hat everything I have said up to this point will have con- 
veyed a lair impression of the kinds of work which members undertake. 
But, in brief, there are five main fields in which we work:^ education, 
health, agriculture, cottage indu.strie.s, and small scale industries. In the 
education held, the work ranges from pre school schemes to future and 
vocational education. In the field of health, it ranges from environ- 
mental sanitation and the construction of latrines, to preventive health 
care and work with the mentally and physically handicapped. In agri- 
culture, our members are involved in irrigation and soil conservation, 
cooperative farm management, and reforestation, while in the cottage 
industry field we provide training in Batik and bamboo work. The 
development of appropriate technology— in particular making simple 
agricultural implements and machines--comes under our work in the 
field of small scale industry. 
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The headquarters of the movement also serves as a Development 
Education Center for over 300 workers who reside there as one large 
family. There are four other Development Education Centers in the 
districts. These centers are connected with over 50 legional centers 
which are linked in turn to the 1000 villages and more which have 
joined the Sarvodaya project. 

So much for structures and areas of work. Let me now turn to the 
question of motivation. To the people of Sri Lanka the Sarvodaya phi^ 
losophy is quite intelligible and its programs are quite practicable. 
These only remind them of the potential they possess, and strategies 
and family structures they have inherited from time immemorial. There 
is nothing artificial or extraordinarily demanding about it. 

Development begins with awakening of man^awakening his or her 
physical, intellectual, enrotional, spiritual, social and economic well- 
being as an integrated whole. Man is right at the center of develop- 
ment, not capital, machines, growth rates or high sounding slogans. All 
these become meaningful only if man awakens and raises his conscious- 
nei^ about himself, his society and liis environment. The first principle 
therefore in Sarvodaya is the total personality awakening of the par- 
ticipant himself. To awaken one's persorfality one has to develop four 
qualities, namely: Metta (respect for all men, beasts or plants) ; Karuna 
(compassionate action to serve others) ; Muditha (deriving joy out of 
service) ; and C/p<?/tA/ia (mental equanimity) . 

An inspired and trained leader then points out to the community the 
possibility of translating the above concepts into development action. 
He can point out that through organized self-help (which is organized 
compassionate action) many problems facing the community could be 
solved. This is what the trained Sarvodaya volunteer does in order to 
get others to volunteer for community service and development pro- 
gram. Of course, once the community is motivated, the rest is a matter 
of proper organization to decide on a plan of action towards realizable 
targets, the achievement of which in turn consolidates the faith of the 
volunteer in liiC movement. 

A Shramadana Camp where fifty to five hundred persons may camp 
out and work together in a village development program is an inspir- 
ing and motivating experience. Group living^tiased on the traditions of 
sharing, pleasant language, constructive activity and equality in asso^ 
ciation is practiced. 

There are three meetings everyday where all men, women and chil- 
dren come together as equals to meditate, listen to talks, sing together 
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and to discuss problems, and to ensure tKat everyoue is working toward 
the same goals. Official and social leaders from the community itself 
and the surrounding areas are invited to participate in the program. 
In this manner the labour and skills of everybody irrespective of age 
or positions they hold can be moh:iized for community service for 
short periods of time which i.s suflicient to lay a psychological infra-, 
structure upon which later programs can be built, At the beginning, 
perhaps, only a few families from the local community partiapate, but 
later in' the same camp or in subsequent camps. Sarvodaya has found 
no difficulty in attracting the participation of almost all the people. 
The movement has harnessed the energies of several hundred thousand 
people in this way during the last eighteen years. 

Once this psychological infrastructure has been laid, steps are taken 
to lay a social infrastructure in the village. A few dedicated young peo- 
ple who are ready to volunteer for long-term service are now trained 
in the skills necessary to run specific village level programs of the kind 
I have mentioned earlier-pre-school, community kitchen and village 
health program, for example. In the village they work, not just in the 
specific programs for which they have been trained, but also in an inte- 
grated village reawakening program. Another aim is to enable these 
volunteers to transfer to self-employment positions in the village. 

In trying to link voluntary service with .self-employment it is com- 
paratively easy to create the psychological background and the social 
organization in the village community where the volunteer serves. But 
some of the difficulties are; the costs of training, the reactivisation of 
the village economy, the problem of landlessness (or the administra- 
tive difficulties which make it difficult to obtain even the available 
lands) , the problem of shortage of capital and the problem of market- 
ing surpluses. Very dose cooperation and understanding between the 
government and the voluntary agency can help to overcome these 
problems. 

' In the village situation sometimes it is not possible to generate self- 
employment for all the unemployed youth through the intermediary of 
a voluntary service period due to shortage of resources, particularly 
land. In such cases their services are extended to places where there 
are unused land resources that could be developed to generate employ- 
ment and give them a satisiactory income. Perhaps 1 should also men- 
tion at this point that volunteers from many other countries all over 
the world have come and worked with Sarvodaya, both learning and 
teaching. The development of the appropriate technology program. 
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for example, has been aided by a team of six technologists from the 
Netherlands who are working alongside Sarvodaya volunteers. Through- 
out the year, therefore, Shramadana camps are organized in all parts 
of the country, especially in villages that come under the 1000 Villages 
Development Scheme. According to tiie time available Jo them, men, 
women and children from the villages, as well as students, oiBcials and 
•people from all walks of life from outside the village, volunteer for 
these camps for periods ranging from one day to one week at a stretch. 
This is perhaps an opportune moment to look at the various types of 
volunteers we have, for the range is very wide indeed— some may serve, 
as I have just said, for one day, while others may serve for their whole 
lives. 

The life-long volunteers are the Buddhist monks. The monk com- 
mands respect and obedience; he is a traditional community leader. 
Nearly 3000 monks are associated with the movement (there are 
20,000 in the country altogether) , and over 600 of these have under- 
gone the training scheme J described earlier. Many of them now lead 
village development projects. Due to their simple life style, and the 
fact that, traditionally, they are supported by the community, they 
need little financial support from the movement, which needs to pro- 
vide little more than the wherewithal to get the community develop- 
ment work going. 

I have also already mentioned another type of volunteer; the long- 
term volunteers, who are mostly young people serving for two year 
periods in the villages, though some have served for longer. For many 
of them, this period of volunteer service leads to paid work or self- 
employment. 

The bulk of the movement's volunteers serve for short periods in the 
camps of between two days and one month. In 1975 over 37,000 people 
served in this way (though this figure does not include the numbers of 
villagers who participate in the ways I have described earlier. 

We also try to attract specialist z;o/un/f?f?n— economists, doctors, engi- 
neers, teachers, health workers, lawyas, accountants, etc.— so that their 
special skills and talents can be put to good use in the movement and 
its welfare and development projects. 

Then there are the many foreign volunteers who come to serve From 
the experience of the Sarvodaya Shramadana Movement three points 
with regard to foreign volunteers have to be stressed. Firstly, they must 
understand the Sarvodaya philosophy, and secondly, they must be inte- 
grated with the movement. Thirdly, there is the question of the expec- 
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tations o£ the foreign volunteer. Often foreign volunteers fail to under- 
stand that our philosophy is different from theirs, not only with regard 
to the non-violent Sarvodaya social order we are striving to build, but 
also with regard to the means we use to achieve this goal. In other 
words, the philosophy is closely linked with a life style we practice. 

Let me give an example. Mahatma Gandhi wanted to build a social 
order based on the principles of truth and non-violence. From these. , 
principles he distinguished the difference between "a current economy" 
and "a reservoir economy". The latter uses non-renewable sources of 
energy such as iron, copper and oil, and everyone wants to possess 
them. This inevitably leads to violence. In Sarvodaya we try to build 
■•a current economy" which uses renewable energy sources as much as 
possible. Working on this principle our foreign volunteers should not 
be surprised when they see wood being used both as an energy source 
and as building material, attempts being made to use solar energy or 
methane gas, or a windmill with a teak tower and wooden bearings. 
When one is used to living in "a reservoir economy" it will be difficult 
to adjust oneself to this situation. To get settled and work in such an 
environment where the philosophy is put into practice is a heavy 
demand on a foreign volunteer. On the other hand, they have, with 
us, the chance to experience a shared life style. 

With some exceptions foreign volunteers were able to adjust thein- 
selves with Sarvodaya way of life and got integrated into our "family". 
In fact, some of them on their return have started communities of the 
type we have in Sarvodaya in far-off places like Canada and Holland. 
The enthusiastic foreign volunteer coming from a rich country should 
not have the messianic altitude of changing the poor world by his 
efforts. Rather, he slioiild learn and change himself first and he will 
soon find that by his change he has changed others. 

The need for people's participation in the develoj.ment of a pre- 
dominently agricultural country like Sri Lanka ( ot be over-empha- 
sized; In the ways I have outlined both governn and non-govern- 
mental institutions have tried ih various ways to mobilize people, 
especially youth, for development. There is no question of the need in 
the country -md the desire on the part of the people to participate in 
self-development. What is lacking is an ideological basis, realistic strate- 
gies and appropriate structural forms about which there is general 
consensus. 

Voluntarism must be integrated with the total development philos- 
ophy of the country. It cannot be a mere palliative which allows youth 
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to idle away its time aimlessly until it finds a place in the labor 
market. It must be a purposeful, attractive experience which enables 
youth to mature into citizenship, responsible adulthood and to enter 
the economy of the country. Sooner or later both the government and 
voluntary bodies have to get together and evolve a concept from which, 
to begin with at least, the youth of the country can be mobilized. This 
is a most pressing challenge; nearly two million youthful hands seek 
constructive channels to work. If we cannot meet it they will be left on 
the path of destruction. 

When you take the whole world we have, I think, over 15 tor of 
T.N.T. per person. Therefore, tlie challenge is not as small as pu. ig 
some young people to work; its much bigger. It's the reconstruction of 
an entire human civilization itself. In that spirit, diis movement is 
working, elevating maybe the most illiterate villages, to that height 
where they think in terms of the • -being of all. 

I have said earlier that in Sri Litn^a there are 23,000 such villages. 
The whole world is a place of villages-there arc as many as 2 million 
altogether-that is the size of the task which faces all of us. 
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Third Case Study: The United States, presented by Dr. Michael P. 
Bahano, Jr., Director, ACTION 

My objective today is to present an overview of voluntari- the 
United States. I will attempt to identify various trends in voluntarism 
over the different periods of our history. Further, I will attempt to 
touch upon the character of our people and explain how that char- 
acter relates to our particular form of voluntarism. Finally, against 
that philosophical backdrop, I will share with you some of our suc- 
cesses and our problems. 

Our particular form of voluntarism has its roots in the American 
colofii:! experience, and thus reRects the character of tho early settlers. 
The immigrants to the ?^ew World were people who elected to 
endv^r- ;ie perils of an ocean voyage and the hardships of frontier life 
in the hope of finding religious freedom. They were Protestants whose 
religion, Calvinism, placed enormous responsibility upon the individ- 
ual. The individual was to seek material wealth through strict adher- 
ence to the work ethic. Beyond material well being, th.: individual was 
solely responsible for his own salvation. 

One might assume that in a society steeped in such rugged individ- 
ualism, cooperative social efforts would not flourish. However, several 
factors mitigated against individualism in its extreme form. 

First, the colonists encountered the primeval wilderness of an un- 
charted continent. Isolation, combined with the hostility of New Eng- 
land winters created a situation reminiscent of the Hobbesian "State 
of Nature" wherein life could be "nasty, brutish, and short." In such 
an environmtiU serial class distinctions quickly evaporated. The worth 
of the indivitlMi^l was based on the skills or craft he possessed which 
aided survival. Survival compelled individuals to a collective fellowship. 

Second, the distance from Europe precluded all but nominal control 
over the Colonies by an external government. Providing for the com- 
mon defense against hostile elements required citizen participation, not 
only in colonial centers, but in the most isolated areas, where even a 
minimum of government protection did not extetid. 

Hence, throughout the Colonies, social order, as well as survival, 
balanced individualism with collective needs. Interestingly, two organi- 
zations which survive in America today trace their origins to early 
colonial times. These are the Volunteer Fire Department and the 
National Guard. 

Third, Calvinism required the individual to seek moral perfection. 
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Hence, the Christian dictate of *'Love Thy Neighbor" v;as translated 
into an obligation to provide charitable assistance during periods whtr 
misfortune struck a member of the community. This assistance took 
many forms. It could mean providing food or lodging, or collectively 
working a person's farm during the illness of the head of the house. 
. Together all of these factors form n composite picture of a commu- 
nity where both individualism and collective social effort vere com- 
patible. Further, they help to explain the American spirit of freedom 
from domination by a strong central government. By relying on purely^- 
voluntary efforts, the colonists could mobilize human or material re- 
sources to cotnbat a wide variety of problems. This same pattern existed 
throughout tlie westward expansion and settlement of the entire conti- 
nent. 

Of prime significance in all of this is the social and spiritual mean- 
ing ascribed to the act of volunteering. A volunteer gave freely of his 
time to perform a service to a recipient who could neither pay for, nor 
obtain the service elsewhere. The volunteer in return received moral 
and spiritual satisfaction thereby strengthening his own character. 
Moreover, there was a social recognition of this gesture; while volun- 
teers were not paid money for their services, they did receive respect 
and honor from the community. People were deemed gcod citizens on 
the basis of such public involvement precisely because they gave of 
themselves to help their fellowman. Hence, in this context, the act of 
volunteering had meaning in a very special way to the volunteer, the 
recipient of the service, and the' community in which it occurred. 
Throughout the history of American voluntarism, the social recogni- 
tion of the human and spiritual meaning of the act of volunteering 
remained constant. 

For more than 100 years after the early frontier was settled, the 
majority of the social services normally required by the people, came 
from the people, in the form of voluntary efforts. Charitable organiza- 
tions thrived with a minimum of public assistance. Then, in the ]930*s, 
a major shift occurred. 

The Great Depression tipped the scales toward greater government 
involvement in providing social services on a grand scale. From 1930 
until the mid-1960's, the volunteer movement in the United States 
experienced a relative decline in the size and scope of its activities. 
^^This phenorrfenQn can be attributed to three factors. First, because 
of the Depression, the massive government efforts to meet, the exigen- 
cies of an increasingly complex society precluded volunteers from tra- 
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diiional roles. Second, professionali/ation as the result of universal 
education gradually eliminated the reliance on volunteers. Third, pro- 
fessionals had a tendency to insist that only professionals were quali- 
fied to address the problems of society. I would emphasize that at this 
time voluntarism was not in danger of disappearing, but rather that 
many institutions formerly dependent on volunteers were now the 
exclusive domain of paid staff. 

But even during this period of relative decline, volunteers continued 
to play d significant role in providing social services. Schools, libraries, 
hospitals, fire departments, and auxiliary police-all depended upon 
volunteer help for survival. No state, local or Federal government 
could have absorbed the financial impact had this activity stopped. 

After World War II America readied unprecedented heights with 
respect to economic prosperity. Once again traditionid forms of volun- 
tarism flourished. Community fund drives and the like focused public 
attention on solving particular social problems through collective efforts. 
By the mid-1950's millions of Americans counted themselves in the 
ranks of volunteers. 

It is significant to note that until 1961 the phenomenon of volun- 
tarism was strictly in the hands of non-government organizations. Reli- 
gious, business, civic, fraternal organizations and bands of citizens from 
all walks of life raised their own resources to meet a wide variety of 
needs. 

In 1961 a radical departure from this trend was initiated. That year 
-Congress created the Peace Corps, which broke with tradition in three 
distinct ways. First, it was the first time die United States Government 
created a volunteer agency. Second, the volunteers were paid a living 
allowance. Heretofore volunteers had worked without financial remu- 
neration. Third, the volimteers left their own community to serve 
elsfiwhere. Still, the meaning of the act of the volunteer remained 
unchanged. The humanism and spiritualism of traditional American 
voluntarism run as constant themes through the cross-cultural objectives 
of the Peace Corps goals. 

In 1965 the Federal Government once again entered the volunteer 
realm by creating a domestic coimterpart of the Peace Corps, a pro- 
gram called Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA) . This program, 
like the Peace Corps, provided full-time fully supported volunteers to 
serve outside their community in other parts of America- Throughout 
the 1960s still other programs were begun and housed in different 
parts of the Federal bureaucracy. 
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In 1071, realizing that a combined elTort would far outweigh the 
separate and distinct elTorts. President Nixon pulled together the dif- 
ferent Federally sponsored programs and put them into one agen> ; 
called ACTION. 

With the creation of ACTION voluntarism became a national prior- 
ity. Its Director sits on the President's Domestic Council and must pre- 
sent to the President policy options in problems involving domestic and 
international voluntarism. 

The Federal entry into the Peace Corps program is understandable 
in the sense that the logistics for such efforts require massive' outlays 
of capital-full-time professionals with .some understanding of inter- 
national programming, culture, and b.uguage. Moreover, it was seen 
as America's investment in world pe.tce through the time honored tradi- 
tion of voluntarism. 

The Congress, on the other hand, questioned the government's entry, 
through VISTA, into a domestic environment already containing mil- 
lions of private volunteers. Ultimately its justification centered on the 
need for full-time skilled volunteers who would be used in the War on 
Poverty initiated by President Johnson. America's poor, it was argued, 
were isolated in urban ghettos, transient migrant camps, Indian reserva- 
tions and other parts of rural America. Traditional private voluntarism, 
primarily a part-time activity, could not be expected to reach these 
••pockets of poverty". What was needed, it was urged, was a full-time 
program at the national level which, like the Peace Corps, would send 
skilled people wherever they were needed. The Congress accepted this 
rationale and funded the VISTA program. 

Over the years our programs have grown in size and scope. On the 
international side, the Peace Corps now fields some 6,000 man-years in 
68 countries. On the domestic side, our growth rate has been phenom- 
enal, rising from 30,000 voluteers to well over 200,000 in the last three 
years alone. The number of programs operating in the United States 
has risen from 700 to almost 2,000. 

Om constituency also was broadened during this time. We increased 
the number of people we served; we serviced groups which had not 
been served, we widened the scope of participants, reaching into the 
business, religious, labor and fraternal, organizations. Many of these 
groups, who used to sit on the sidelines, are now actively participating 
both as volunteers and as sponsors of ACTION'S domestic programs. 

Of what benefit is our presence at this assembly? From our own 
point of view the speaker from the Cameroon has already expressed our 
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feelings: There is a need for all ot us in the volunteer world to "peek 
over the fence*' to see what the others are doing. But as representatives 
from the -'arious volunteer organizations, we also came here because 
we have volunteer programs operating in our own country, or we have 
export programs in other countries, and we therefore have experiences 
to share. The spirit of this Conference is that of a group united by one 
common desire; to share with others the experiences we all have had 
so that the cause of voluntarism and tl.e purposes which it serves can 
be advanced. It is our hope that ACTION'S experience can be useful 
to both those who have export volunteer programs as well as those 
who want to develop a domestic effort of their own. 

We believe there are several areas where ACTION'S experience can 
serve a useful purpose, 

ACTION has tested and developfid a wide variety of volunteer pro- 
grams. For the past 16 years we have experimented with several full- 
time volunteer programs. Consequently we have considerable experi- 
ence in establishing the administrative and support services needed to 
efficiently operate such programs. By trial, and often error, v;e tested 
different techniques in recruitment, training and in the delivery of 
technical assistance. In the field of service learning we have initiated 
university sponsored programs. Many modern universities have seen 
the value of [.>ograms that provide practical experience to supplement 
textbook and formal classroom knowledge. We have developed differ- 
ent prototypes of both full-time and part-time programs designed to 
deal with the different needs of recipients as well as those vd^ich pro- 
vide flexibility for those who want to serve. Under the corporate struc- 
ture of the ACTION umbrella, not only have economics of scale re- 
duced operating costs for the various component programs, but through 
programmatic integration, we have produced multiiple impact pro- 
grams with broader social ramifications. In many places we mixed 
together volimteers from programs designed to deal with different pro- 
gra^m recipients. By doing so, we addressed a number of ancillary prob- 
lems which could not have been addressed by one program alone. We 
mixed the old and the young, bridging the generation gap. We mixed 
full-time VISTA volunteers with part-time retired citizens, and mixed 
both of these with university students enrolled in our service learning 
programs. On one project under the auspices of a university and a 
number of public and private organizations, the ages of the domestic 
volunteers ranged from 18 years to 106 years with the skill level mix 
equally spread. We have designed volunteer programs to utilize the 
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talents of our senior citizens and retired people. This area is perhaps 
the most promising of all since it represents a great reservoir of des- 
perately needed skills and experience. 

So we feel we have abundant experience to share but we hope our 
case study will also be useful because throughout the collective history 
of ACTION'S programs, we have made mistakes. Through our errors 
we have learned, the hard way, that every practical solution to one 
problem may itsef create another problem. 

I referred earlier to the creation of our full-time, domestic service 
program-VISTA. The first five years of its operation were fraught with 
problems. Programming in the early days was loose. There were no 
clearly defined goals or objectives. We often piu people into the field 
with little preparation for their assignment other than their burning 
desire to serve. We sent hundreds of young people into cities to do 
community organizing— never asking what they Were organizing for. 
Earlier in the Conference, I heard one of the parielists raise a caution 
to foreign volunteers about die dangers of approaching their assign- 
ment as missionaries. How well we know thisl There were occasions 
where our domestic volunteers, blinded with missionary zeal, were 
ejected from communities by the very poor people they sought to serve. 

From our domestic programs we learned a great deal about our own 
country. We learned, for example, that our local character made 
nationally designed programs unpalatable at the local level. People 
would rather go without services than deal with the Federal govern- 
ment. We learned, to our horror, that Americans from one part of the 
country ^-ould be viewed as aliens in another part; and that because 
of their styie of dress, their regional accents and their often radical 
views, they were not welcomed. We learned that to be successful our 
volunteers had to reflect the profile of the community in age, level of 
education, and overt behavior. Over the last Si/g years, we changed 
our programs on the basis of our experiences. We switched from a 
national to a local recruiting program, so that today 60% of our vol- 
unteers serv^i in their own regions. Today our programs'^ alh contain 
clearly defined goah and objectives. Today our programs have a broad- 
• base of acceptance, both across the country, and in our Congress: some- 
thing that was not true during the late 1960*s. 

There have been a few countries who have asked for our assistance 
in helping them to set up a domestic service program. We have devel- 
oped prototypes which may well prove useful to the other countries. 
Our goal here is to offer information concerning domestic models so 
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that those countries who choose to develop their own programs using 
their own populations can draw from our experiences. Hopefully, they 
can avoid the problems we encountered. 

Finally, with respect to our domestic problems, the United States 
has experienced a number of positive and negative effects of industrial- 
ization, technological growth and the formal education system. The 
same industrialization and technology which enables fewer people in 
less time to produce more, has upset traditional social patterns. Edua- 
cation with all of Its positive benefits has accelerated social mobility to 
the extent that the traditional family structure and social stability have 
not been able to keep pace. The divorce rate, alcoholism, and other 
indicators of social alienation are often caused by the wheels of prog- 
ress. All societies embarking on courses similar to those of industrial 
societies should profit by die experiences of those nations. 

On the international side, again we have learned by trial and error. 
Peace Corps programming in earlier years reflected problems which we 
later encountered in our domestic programming. Loose programming 
and unclear goals often resulted in wasted effort. Today our program 
requirements are much more demanding. Over the years we have 
attempted to respond to the demands of the host countries; in particu- 
lar we restructured recruiting and training systems. 

Hc'»^ing discussed some of our program successes and failures, I would 
like to turn now to an area which should be of great interest to this 
assembly: the area of contemporary unsolved problems. I alluded earlier 
to our domestic private voluntarism and government-sponsored volun- 
tarism. Here we face a problem in trying to resolve some minor, but 
real, conflicts between them. The private sector justifiably fears Federal 
encroachment and domination. Public disenchantment with Federal 
progiams over the last decade has increased public suspicion of govern- 
ment in general. At the present time, the ACTION Agency is conduct- 
ing an experiment in which we open our doors and offer to the private 
sector the use of our volunteer support systems. We hope that our 
resolution of the differences which keep these two forces apart might be 
useful to countries with both go\crnn-ent and privately sponsored vol- 
unteer programs. 

Another problem arises from a rapid increase in the demand for 
volunteers who could help defray the cost of social services for cities 
staggering beneath colossal budget deficits. Voluntarism is the least 
expensive, most effective means for providing social services and is 
unquestionably the answer for cities in such plights. But the problem 
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arises from labor unions justifiably concerned about the jobs of union 
members; the preservation of wages, benefits, etc. In tho more indus- 
trialized nations where labor unions are found, this (.on.;ern becomes 
very real. Our domestic legislation prohibits us from usiuR volunteers 
in areas where people'-s employment might be threatened. What I am 
saying is that perhaps our experience in this area of the relationship 
between volunteers, paid staff, and the labor unions might also prove 
useful to others. 

On the international side our problems can be divided into pro- 
grammatic and philo.sophical problems. On die programmatic side it 
must be recognized that the deployment of trained volunteers requires 
massive amounts of logistics and planning. Programming requires good 
planning on the donor side of the equation, but it also requires the 
host government to apjjroach volunteer programs with equal serious- 
ness. Those governments who have made major investments of their 
time in planning, both in program design and deployment, have had 
good results. Those countries who have not made the time inputs in 
programming have had poor results, If we are expected to recruit, train 
and place volunteers in effective programs, we must have the coopera- 
tion of the ministries overseeing .such programs. 

The second programmatic problem stems from the skill level of 
volunteers being requested. Each year the skill level is escalated to the 
point where it' has become impossible to fill last year's requests, let 
alone the more difficult ones of dus year. This problem also stems from 
requesting volunteers with advanced professional degrees, when the 
level of skill required is really far below that requested. Perhaps the 
problem lies with us. Perhaps we have been too embarrassed to say 
"no" to these kinds of requests. Perhaps the problem lies in the mis- 
understanding of the extent to which an advanced degree is required or 
even useful. Quite often, people with advanced degrees need highly 
sophisticated settings in which to operate. Many over-qualified volun- 
teers have left a country because the level of technology or sophistica- 
tion on his particular project \vas incompatible with his skills. We need 
to talk about these programs; that is another reason why we are here. 

From a philosophical perspective, still other problems appear. We 
live in a world vastly different from that in which the Peace Corps 
began. Many of the nations with ^vhich we deal are experiencing a rise 
in nationalism. This has led to a desire to seek examples to emulate 
from within the country. This has had a serious impact on foreign 
volunteer programs-so serious, in fact, (Jiat those of us in the donor 
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nations have yet to understand its full ramifications. What will this 
mean? Axe we to view the dwindling requests for programs as a re flee 
tion of this philosophy? Or does it mean that donor nations m the 
uture will be asked to send volunteers to help the host country start 
i,s own volunteer programs rather than continue one-to-one service 

'TaT;L. we have come here to listen, to learn, and to share with 
you What we have. Whatever problems we face in the years ahead and 
whatever discussion we have in the days ahead, the thing we must al 
Lep in mind is the hope that voluntarism can help in the attainment 
of world peace and prosperity. 
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Fourth Case Study: Colombia, presented by Olga de Pizano, Presidenta 
Coordinacion Colombiana del Trabajo Voluntario (CCTV) 

This case study provides an overview of voluntarism in Latin America; 
and it is divided into four sections. The first section describes the evolu- 
tion of the concept of volunteering from pre-Hispanic times to the pres- 
ent. In the second section, voluntarism is described as it presently exists 
in Latin America, including a brief account of the work done by inter- 
national organizations. in the region. A third section is devoted specifi- 
cally to volunteer activities in Colombia, while the final section pre- 
sents concerns and general recommendations with respect to volunteer 
activities in Latin America. 

This presentation is based primarily on the experiences of the Volun- 
teer Coordinating Agency of Bogota (ACOVOL) and also on informa- 
tion from other countries provided at the recent' Latin American 
Seminar of Volunteers, and on individual consultations. 

Firstly, then, the evolution of volunteering in Latin America. One 
can distinguish four periods in the evolution of the concept of volunteer 
service in Latin America. 

The first period was the pre-Hispanic one. Prior to the discovery of 
America, numerous tribes practiced rudimentary forms of service in 
accord with their level of civilization. Such forms of service were based 
on the need for "mutual collaboration in the cultivation of the land. 

The perior! from the time of the discovery of America extending 
through the era of conquest and into the period of colonization was 
characterized by systematic attacks on the native culture resulting in 
the subjugation of the indigenous cultural values to those of the con- 
querors. Simultaneous with the arrival of the conquerors, religious mis- 
sionaries, motivated by the desire to convert the natives to Christianity 
and to inculcate within them the values of Christian morality, stressed 
that service to one's neighbor was a religious obligation. Hence, during 
this second period, the original concept of service was assimilated into 
religious ethics. 

During the third period, the concept of volunteers came into exis- 
tence as a form of assistance and charity. Once the Europeans were 
firmly established, they amplified the concept of service by forming 
charitable organizations which were strongly influenced by religious 
concepts. The more rich and powerful segments of society established 
hospitals and orphanages and sought to alleviate the problems of those 
who were less fortunate. 
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The philosophical currents which preceded the French revolution 
and which attended the intlepenclence of the Latin American countries 
influenced the idea of seWice to society. The concept of liberty, equality 
and fraternity stimulated the broadening of the traditional concept of 
charity to include more varied sectors of service in the community such 
as the fields of health, food and education. However, the approach was 
still dominantly paternalistic. 

The industrial revolution and its social consequences also influenced 
the development of voluntarism. Service to the community inspired by 
religious ethics was complemented by the appearance of lay organiza- 
tions involved in the field of social welfare. 

One must also note the influence of European youth organizations 
formed in response to the two world wars. This concept of youth organi- 
zations was quickly transmitted to Latin America, and in the 1950's 
numerous social service organizations, especially those involving women 
and young people, were formed. 

The first period in the development of volunteer service in Latin 
America is characterized by its involvement in, and contribution to, 
socio-economic development. The concept of a social obligation to be 
actively involved in the fight to overcome the problems of underdevelop- 
ment has progressively replaced the motivation based on paternalism 
and charity. Change has come about, motivated by a heightened social 
consciousness at all levels of society about social problems and this has 
served as a stimulus for voluntarism. 

International cooperation has also increased, taking such forms as 
financial assistance to volunteer programs, technical support to improve 
the effectiveness of these programs, and the export of volunteers from 
industrialized countries. The latter has also served as another stimulus 
to Latin American governments to become more active in the area of 
voluntarism, including, as in some other countries, the creation within 
the system of public administration of a unit specifically mandated to 
support the volunteer sector. 

I should now like to turn to volunteer service as it presently exists 
in Latin America. Four sectors are involved in supporting this activity: 
government, universities, private organizations, and the international 
sector. 

Governments have attributed great importance to volunteer service 
and have created governmental units to support volunteer activities.- 
These units have as their objectives to define, implement, execute, 
supervise and evaluate volunteer service programs. They also provide 
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;echnical and financial assistance to private volunteer programs. Govern- 
ments have also included volunteer service as part of their youth pro- 
Trams, considering it to be a form of postgraduate education. Many 
Governments have also stimulated the creation of youth movements 
(and/or secretariats of youth) ^vhich have incorporated volimteer ser- 
vice into their own programs, especially in short term projects. These 
movements attempt to elevate the civic, social and cultural levels of 
the youth, througli organization and training, as well as community 
service projects. Governments have also supported volunteer service 
since it can provide a support for their programs of social promotion 
or community development. 

Universities, through study programs which include social projects, 
pnd which are part of the curriculum, play an important role in the 
execution of volunteer activities. The approach varies from one uriiver- 
sity to another. Some have established the practice of social service in 
the community as an indispensable prerequisite for earning a degree in 
some or all of the professions. Others have not formalized such obliga- 
tory practice for all the students, but choose to promote volunteer ser- 
vice programs as a social obligation of the university in the community. 
Generally, these universities have created a department of social action 
or a university extension service that is responsible for the implementa- 
tion of such programs. It should be noted that 80% of the universities 
in the region have this type of program. There are associations in some 
universities which stimulate diverse forms of volunteer social action as 
a part of the curriculum. These associations are national councils, 
national associations of universities and the like. In the universities 
there are also programs of volunteer service run by the student federa- 
tions. In many instances, these student organizations promote the execu- 
tion of volunteer service work during vacations. These programs fre- 
quently receive assistance from the university. 

Private volunteer organizations in Latin America represent the most 
active sector in the area of mobilization of human resources for social 
action. In this sector there is a wide panorama of organizations which, 
although they share the same objectives, often differ in their specific 
approach to social and . economic problems. Some volunteer organiza- 
tions work only within specific fields of action. They are generally 
permanent and use technically skilled volunteers on a long term or 
short term basis. The specific areas include education, health, housing, 
agriculture arid social/economic development. Other organizations are 
not centrally concerned with volunteer work, but nevertheless include 
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it as a part of their program. Examples of such 

coating movement, yot.th groups and fraternal organ.zat ons. They 
Lrefore represent a broad range of interests and -ff^^l^ 
volunteer service as a complement to their general fields of activity 
Then there are the public interest groups. These organ.zat.on are 
fonned in order to achieve a specific goal and once that goal .s reahzed 
h™ dissolve. The objectives of the.se groups are almost a,v,ays o co - 
tribute to the solution of an immediate problem, such as a natural 
atas trophy. There are also private organizations which m ght be termed 
CZZ and regional volunteer-coordination groups." These agen- 
da and entities have the responsibility of supporting vanous forms o 
voTunteer groups. They provide training, technical ass.stance. financxal 
colperatio^ distribution of information and other re a ted act.vUxes 
Private international organizations also promote socal and volunteer 
service activities in Latin America by providing various forms of sup 
pon These organizations provide coordination at the regional level 
and support institutions and other national organizat.ons through var^ 
ous types of collaboration, especially in the fields o mformat.on 
ex han^ between different countries, training, technical support and 
t^ seafch for financial assistance. Numerous other internat.onal orga- 
niL ions are also active in Latin America in the support and promo- 
tion of volunteer service. Some of these organizat.ons are assoc.ated w.th 
various activities of the United Nations which promote volunteer ser- 
V c as a means of augmenting and improving the services of spec.fic 
UN b anches. Other o^a'-ations are u.ociated with the OrganuatJ 
of American States, whilst other international organizations that should 
b t"n ned are foreign volunteer corps. The fundamental objecuve 
of these efforts is to provide qualified human resources m diverse pro- 

Trn?::'r:i^^^ third section of this presentation, and 

describe volunteer activities in Colombia. 

In November, 1962. at the Bolivian seminar on The Role of the 

Woman in Development." it was noted that numerous volunteer groups 

Teveloped their work plans in accordance with a long standmg trad^ 
tion that was no longer relevant. Because of this, their plans for new 
orms of work fell on barren earth. Six months later there anothe 
e^nar. where 75 volunteer groups met to discuss the poss.bihtie^ o 
oordin tion. In this manner three regional coordmating agencies were 
cried In 1976 the number had grown to 13. Prior to the creation of 
Tese new regional volunteer coordinating groups there had been 
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periodic encounters between representatives who gradually perceived 
the necessity of creating a national coordinating body, so that the 
aflBliated regional coordinating groups could attempt to ensure that 
volunteer service would contribute more effectively to the solution of 
social problems in Colombia. Thi's^ -n May, 1975, during the ninth 
meeting of the regional coordinators, .the Coordinacion Colombiana de 
Trabajo Voluntario (ACOVOL) was formed. The regional coordinat- 
ing agencies are now divided into three zones, and a national board is 
formed, comprised of a national director, an associate director, three 
coordinators and their aides. The functions of the board are to coordi- 
nate the volunteer coordinating agencies; to research and disseminate 
socio-economic data related to nation«il problems; to act in a coordinat- 
ing manner so that members assist their affiliates in order to contribute 
to the solution of priority social problems in each region of the coun- 
try; to represent the regional coordinating agencies to state and private 
entities (both national and foreign) ; to act before the legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial branches of public power in order to promote the 
creation, modification, suspension or elimination of projects, programs, 
resolutions or laws in accordance with the principles upon which volun- 
teer service is based; to establish similar reference marks in order that 
the training, evaluation and coordination given by regional agencies 
to their affiliate groups take into account the specific necessities of 
each coordination; to channel timely and adequate information con- 
cerning the plans and policies of the government and private sector 
which fundamentally influence the volunteer movement; to stimulate 
the creation of new coordinating entities at the regional level and to 
promote the growth of those which exist; and finally, to encourage inter- 
change between the coordinating entities. 

Volunteer work in Colombia is based on the following principles: 
the dignity of the human being, the social nature of the human being, 
and the capacity of every human being to make his own decisions. 
It has, in its practical form, several characteristics. It is seen as a human 
complement to professional labor without supplanting it. Because of 
the permanent character of social welfare organ^ations and their long 
term programs, volunteer service has tended to include more women 
than men and the women are generally over the age of 30 (when they 
are freed from the obligations of raising a, family) , The Colembian 
government does not provide a subsidy or remuneration for volunteer 
expenses. The volunteer is responsible for costs associated with trans- 
portation, lodging and food, though this type of support may come 
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c<K.rtina.,ng ag=nci«, mere are ..Klay o^nn-^^^^^^^^^ ^ 
,heir goals and objectives .o becom more f„ ry 

r a .2 r;onSrS.lon^,o worV. 
Th? : reT "no: more conscious *e n^ - 

parriclpa^n o, p.o^e^,n ~ 

o,™ problems to "' ''T"' J oi a few people. The 

„t ihe co?nmun,t,. "<>' responsibilities and. Bghu 
volunteer movement has -""^^^X ^n entries having limited 

:"a°,; o"man b^ing to sunnonn. problems and In the human 

vice. 50% have undertaken a "S^"^^^"" on to the third 

tions as applied to adm.n.strat.on and 30% have ^n^ „„^„i„„ 

::ph"i» r^rlioation o, the participants. As a conse,uence, p,.- 

u «t.^i;fpr-.i.'fl which involve the community, 
gtamshavepr^l.^ .d^^^^^^^^^ 

f^.. ArnVOL as a comp ement to the 1S70 Latin nnicucd 
wmten for ACOy^^^^^ as'an instrument for training and con- 
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Despite the achievements listed above, we are often preoccupied %vith 
overcoming the various obstacles which face voUmteer service. Some 
groups have become introverted, relying too much on their own mem- 
bers with the consequence that new members are rejected so that there 
has only been a minimum of numerical growth. Another obstacle is 
that the government has yet to perceive the potential of voluntarism as 
a viable contribution to the solution of problems affecting the country. 
A further problem is diat there is an ignorance of the reality and causes 
of problems and as a consequence there is a tendency to develop pro- 
grams not based on reality. Then there are a whole set of other prob- 
lems and difficulties: almost all of the institutions lack adequate finan- 
cial funds in order to implement programs; the size of the humari^ 
resources is relatively small compared to the size of the problems which 
exist; coordination among the volunteer services, institutions or founda- . 
tions, whether private or government, has often not been achieved. 

But a number of resources have facilitated progress in the develop- 
merit aind suiDport of the volunteer sector. Volunteer groups have 
always been able to obtain financial and technical assistance from the 
private sector. The Colombian citizen possesses great social sensitivity 
from which he derives a commitment to search for appropriate solutions. 
There are consulting firms which have provided volunteer organizations 
with new techniques which have helped to improve the quality of ser- 
vice. Citizens are more conscious of the possibilities offered by partici- 
pation. The paternalistic memnViiy continues to change toward one of 
partnership. Volunteer groups are collaborating more frequently to 
exchange experiences, and share resources since La Organizacion del 
Voluntariado has stimulated and supported the programs. Finally/vol- 
unteer 'work has given the opportunity to many people to achieve 
their goals. 

Looking toward, one can make several observations. 

The present number of volunteers is insufficient. We anticipate in the 
next ten years to increase the number in order to be better able to 
address social problems which confront the country, and we expect to 
develop a deeper comprehension of the real needs of the community in 
order to develop programs which involve the participation of those 
who are affected. We shall also enter new fields— based on the decree 
of the Minister of Education in reference to literacy, we expect to 
develop programs which will offer the opportunity to participate in 
short term projects. We will encourage the government to include 
volunteer work as a resource within the national plan for development. 
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We shall continue to identify problems i;i conjunction with the com- 
munity and to advocate the search for adequate solutions, and we shall 
also continue to achieve coordination between the 'Coordinacion Colom- 
biana de Trabajo Voluntario and other national and international 
organizations. We shall ensure that volunteer work continues to serve 
as an impetus for the Latin American woman to. participate in activities 
beyond the home. We believe that women, through this opportunity, 
have perceived new horizons and some of tliem have been motivated as 
a result of this to begin or complete university studies or pursue other 
careers. Finally, at the international level, ACOVOL has, in the past, 

provided a^^^^^^ in the formation of Coordinacior Grupos 

Voluntarios and has stimulated the birth of new group ^ral Latin 

American cities. At this moment the Coordina^ n Cole jjaaa de 
Trabajo Voluntario is in the position to offer conss ! to Latin 

American groups which solicit them and it is our desire to share in the 
future the Colombian experience with countries which consider this 

K experience to be relevant. - — 

One of our present preoccupations is the fact that a large number of 
recent graduates have been unable, because of lack of expenence, to 
obtain appropriate employment. It is our recommendation that the 
involvement of this group in volunteer work as a means of acquiring 
experience be discussed, with the possibility of financial support by 
national or international organizations whether governmental or 
private. 

In Colombic:. private nonprofit foundations and associations consti- 
tute a valuable resource for the volunteer movement. There are also 
various international organizations which provide human resources to 
support development efforts, particularly in rural areas. Among these 
international volunteer organizations are those from the United States, 
Germany, Holland, Great Britain, and Canada. 

Having dealt with the Colombian case study, I shall now move on to 
describe general aspects of volunteer service in Latin America including 
some of the problems which are current, offering projections and 
recommendations. 

The first' consideration to bear in mind with respect to the existence 
or creation of new volunteer service programs in Latin America is that 
the conceptual aspects, the methods and the forms of volunteer service, 
are/ in general terms, not necessarily fully understood by the public or 
by government and non-governmental agencies. Although there are 
some examples of state support of volunteer programs, it must be 
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admitted that this is generally insignificant. This can be attributed to 
the fact that the states perhaps still do not yet recognize the value of 
this type of servi<:e. There is rarely a full comprehension of what volun- 
teer service signifies from an educational point of view. In addition, 
there is not yet a full realization of the economic and social develop- 
ment benefits which could result from volunteer service. 

Without doubt small groups of people exist in many Latin American 
countries who possess a deep comprehension of volunteer service and 
the forms in which it can be implemented in their country. However, 
the first obstacle ciiat they encounter in the development of volunteer 
programs is the lack of knowledge within the community about this 
type of pfbg^ain. This fesults in a lack of firiandal support as 
little orno cooperation from the state and internatir -i] organizations. 
In Latin America, volunteer service ons * small both in 

number A\\d in the amount of technicc. J niianciiil icsources that can 
be used. There is not a sufficient number of volunteers truly dedicated 
to the resolution of innumerable problems. In addition, there is the 
lack of continuity in some of the programs initiated by the volunteers, 
although there is the pretense that they are self-help programs. With 
this in mind, a number of recommendations are now made. 

It is fundamental that volunteer service should be linked in its actions 
to the strategies of national planning. Although there have been signifi- 
cant advances in this field, there must be a clearer definition of the 
concepts and methodologies in respect to the basic needs of each 
country. 

Volunteer service should not be utilized as a form of cheap manpower. 
It is necessary to avoid the temptation on the part of national or 
sectional planners to utilize volunteeKiia»> replace paid staff. JSftould^this 
occur it would not only undermine Ikc basic objectives of volunteer 
service, but would also be contrary the legitimate aspirations of 
those who have a right to expect uo*te remunerated for theifcwork. 

Volunteer service should not be cscaoabited as a means of adj^ancing 
political interests. It has already been stated that voluntarism should 
not be political, but not everyone -has fully understood this. It is easily 
demonstrable that some governments or some factions of governments 
and political movements have attempted to create volunteer corps from 
the party as a means of advancing political interests within the com- 
munity in which they work. When volunteer service is given this politi- 
cal connotation, it creates a dogmatic approach which impedes the 
search for a common solution to communal problems. Vblunteecraervice 
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is not an alternative instrument to the political fight. It runs parallel 
to it. Although it is possible for voUinteer service to be militant, each 
activity must exist within its appropriate field. 

Volunteer service should act in a manner that is coordinated with 
the overall national plan for development. In those countries where 
the governments respond to the democratic expression of the national 
volunteer movement, volunteer service ought to cooperate with it 
help realize the government's aims which are expressed through national 
development plans. To act differently is to signify the misapplication 
of volunteer efforts. 

Volunteer organizations must constantly strive to improve the quality 
" oFtheif progr^^ first stage of development of the concept 

of voluntarism the focus should be on efforts which implant the idea 
of voluntarism in the public consciousness. However, once this stage 
has been achieved, it is necessary to move to the next stage ^vhich focuses 
on upgrading the qualifications of the volunteers and the volunteer 
_p,rpgram. Only technical programs implemented by qualified volunteers 
will have an impact on the first stage of development. In order to 
achieve adequate qualifications of the volunteers it is necessary to give 
more attention to their traihing, and this phase progressively emerges 
as the most ImportanL It has been amply demonstrated that the "debt" 
conceived program has a high piobabi'lity of^faiM^e if there has not beem 
an effective process of volunteer training. Wtix^^^ also iv ^meed for beHam 
training of leaders and coordinators, and it^ a^^ar; to create educa-^ 
tional programs that will permit the traaaiirHfe i'si wlunteer leafes 
within a short period of time, leaders who wii ihan** \nfficient qualifica- 
tions to successfully respond to the increaA»% ttemiinds made of the 
voluntary sector. This type of trainintr cam ^fe^panded to include 
' youth activities as well as the utiHzation of spare rtWt. 

International tecfcaical assistance in the idtl of vtilfentarism must be 
in response to requests from national develcpmml |*?*f^>^(rams. AH of this 
must be acconiplislied so that the activities of Co^^lp^^nteers are conr- 
grnent with the requirements of national <%?<ielbpment programs. In 
this manner the invasion of unquahfied vo, il^^n c-^a be avoided. 

I'he leaders of volunteer service in La tias America as much as those 
responsible for program planning must adqpi\ open position in vorder 
to determine the proper role oE the volunta A^f^^^^ Jr dtiring this second 
decade of development. It is necessary to r<^m\ t^e role of volun^ 
teer service in the past decade was relativeh^.v: Jf fe comparison to the 
existing need. Perhaps the major accomplfettmmt iSwit one can note is 
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that we have paved the way for the wider mobilization o£ social energies 
in the long battle for development. We are also able to point out. as 
another positive aspect, that we have created a body of knowledge 
which has phiyed an important part in the new methodology, all of 
which has brought about a more concrete and realistic perspective of 
voluntarism. ^Ve should also note the fact that the progressive matura- 
tion of the concept of voluntarism has permitted a shift from the tradi-' 
tional concept of social or beneliciary service to a new concept which 
emphasizes action dedicated to attacking the root causes of fundamental 
problems, not merely their manifestations. If we can characterize the 
first development decade as having constituted an era of the creation 
of the doctrine of volunteer service, then the second development 
decade must be characterized by action. Moreover, we must keep in 
mind that volunter service is justified only to the extent that it con- 
stitutes a dynamic element in die process of liberation of Latin America. 
As such it can no longer continue to address itself to secondary prob- 
lems without transmitting a transcendental message. 



Chapter 

: III 

Closing Addresses 



Address by Dr. Alec Dickson, Director, Community Service Volunteers 
"The Human Side of Appropriate Technology" 

Two speakers from the Third World have challenged the assumption 
that "export" volunteers from industrialized nations make any personal 
sacrifice in serving overseas. "Most of them are escaping to our coun- 
tries in search of some romantic or adventurous experience," it has 
been suggested: "just give our young people a similar ojgportunity to: 
serve in yoursi" 

I accept this cimllenge— atrany rate, onibehalf of my own country. We 
- will enable every foreign student pursuing a course of studies in Bidf 
tain, sent by your government, to spend;six months under the auspices 
ohmy oiganization. There will be no travel costs to meet. Your students' 
transportation to and from Britain has;already been paid for. AccomH 
modation, food^and pocket;money willfbe provided by^ the :project to 
wiiich we send ithem. There will be no linguistic prbbiean. The fact 
that your student has been sent to my country is an assurance that he 
or she is already conversant with English. And we will deal with any 
question raised by our immigration authorities. 

The bonuses from such an arrangement would be fourfold: Someigroup 
ofopersons in need will benefit from the service of these students. The 
students will enjoy the experience of feeling genuinely wanted and 
aj^:preciated. The students home country or organiziatiom will gain by 
their introducing and developing the concept of study-service on their 
return. Finally, we believe that the students will recall the period spent 
among us with pleasure precisely because during that time they were 
giving as well as receiving. 
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By the same token, why not make the privilege of studying abroad 
dependent not only on intellectual ability but on the student having 
also spent a period with one of your domestic service organizations? 
And could not organizations that concentrate on exporting volunteers 
make exposure to situations of human needs in tlieir own country, if 
not a criterion for selection, at any rate an element in their preparatory 
training? In this way both students leaving for study abroad, and volun- 
teers departing for service overseas would— each in their own way— know 
more about social problems still unsolved in their own countries. Such 
experience could prove, additionally, to be a valuable tool in selection 
and training. To have worked among young West Indian blacks In 
\Brixton, in South London, might become a vital preliminary to service 
in Barf}adiQs or Belize. If some become so absorbed in the home situa- 
tion that^fey forego the opportunity of service abroad, does that really 
matter? They will be echoing the words of Dr. Barnardo who flung him- 
self into work with homeless children in London's East End: whilst 
studying to serve overseas: "I :£oxind:niy China here at home." 

I have already suggested that the chance to travel be depaident not 
only on academic merit but on service already given. Two yeaEs:;ago the 
first prize^wder the Commonwealth Youth Award Schemeswent to a 
Youth Group in Vancouver— and the prize included the chance to visit 
another country. Just at that time the town of Darwin, inaAiustralia's 
Northern Territory, was virtually demolished by a typhoon. Ai/Golleague 
in the Commonwealth Secretariat, .^pm Eedle, cameup with^tke^^onder- 
£ul idea that the Vancouver Youth Group be flown to Danraivto help 
on the itask of reconstruction. Probably this proposal got bc^ed.doiyn 
in the files of federal bureaucr acres— but I commend it's underlying 

concept that the reward for excellence be a chance to :give^n&irther 

servicef^under even more challenging circumstances. 

Onejilast word in this connection. Do not insist always on tw> years 
service:as a sacred principle. Some of you who are married may aekhowl- 
edge that it does not invariably take two years to fall in love. JEixperi- 
ence should be measured by its Mtensity-'md not just by itszthrono- 
logical duration. 

"The human side of appropriate technology" is the soraewhatimysti- 
fying title of my address. What does itrimean? Being British, I think at 
once of that lovely story— apochryphal or not— familiar to every one 
of our children, of the smalltuDutch boy who put his finger in the hole 
in the seawall, thereby preveaiting the watetSt flooding across the coun* 
try, until sudi time as mem/could con j taTepair and strengthen the 
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dyke. That, in a manner of speaking, is an example of the human side 
of appropriate technology. 

Norbert Weiner— presumably his forebears came originally from 
Vienna— used to tell his colleagues at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technologfy of the need to develop **the human use of human beings." 
I turn to Africa for an example. In an address given a few years ago in 
Hong Kong, the late Professor R. A. Lambourne of the University of 
Bfnningham told this story:— 

There was a man who xvent to a famous pediatric hospital in Africa 
tvhich had bean in existence for fifty years and where every child who 
uu\c rece ded the bdst trentmerit. But when he looked at the infant 
mortality rate in the area served by the hospital, he discovered that it 
had not altered at all over the years. It was about 282 per IjlOOOmnd 
would stay that high as long as excellent medicine was practised imstke 
hospital 

It wasn't ikard for him to discover that the children were dying: of 
three diseasts^A, B and C. One was malaria. If you can talk to the 
people, feeliSk^ spleen and give a tablet by and lqrge_ ypu cart ::put ^ 
the matter ^ght. Another disease was some kind of dysentery: by talk- 
ing to the peofJe, having a look at their stool, if you can persuade the 
/child's mother to give tablet X, it tuill cure the disease in most cases. 
The third dheme was sores: and again li was not very difficult to solve 
the problem^ provided you were willing to make mistakes. 

This pedimtrician had been taught back home that individual excel- 
lence of dia^osis is the mark of a doctor, but he had to produce, first 
in himself amd then in others^ doctors who had excellence suitable to 
the job reqttired of them. Therefore he took a few girls out of the local 
school, aged about 15, and sent them into the villages. They made 
mistakes, some of them disastrous from a conventional medical point 
of view. But within five years the infant mortality had dropped to 
78 per 1,000. 

Now what was killing all those children before? A sacred, stereotyped 
view of excellcTXce, That is, a graven image of excellence, tempti7ig us 
to idolatry. 

Note that he did not argue that the hospital was unnecessary. Nor 
did he dispense traditional remedies: he took advantage of the most 
modern pharmaceutical discoveries. But he saw how vital was the role 
that youBg pople could play in contributing to the health of the com- 
munity-ras the human equivalent of appropriate technology. 

A few weeks ago, in Sri Lanka, an eminent Professor— at a conference 
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on the development of natural resources- advocated that children be 
taught to recognize certain kinds of stones and thereby reinforce the 
work of professional geologists in discovering and i^^ -Hfving valuable 
mineral deposits. 

Across Africa, across Asia-yes, and across Euvopc' .-i North America 
no less-one sees iiundreds of institutions. In many towns, thro, a stone 
in the air and it is likely to fall on the roof of a school, a college or 
some other educational establishment. Yet, within yards of these institu- 
tions, are the lonely, the despairing, the lame, the blind. Why should 
this be? One representative has spoken of the need to "institutionalize 
voluntarism'*---to provide structures and support to sustain the spirit 
-of service. I^ant to suggest that we need, additionally,, to be^^^d^^^^ 
exactly the opposite, that is to "voluntarize" our institutions. 

Imagine that it is 6:30; p.m. on a Saturday evening in some town in 
Asia or Africa. As the sun: sets, thousands of iires are burning to prepare 
the evening meal. A baby crawls towards the cooking pot. It upsets, the - 
child is scalded. The mother clutches the screaming child~but the 
nearest hospital, even' in the city, may be several miles^away.- And.it ^ 
is questionable, by the time she arrives there, what kind of reception 
she will get at night. Yet, perhaps only 300 yards from her home, may 
be a police station. At best, a police surgeon may be on call: Or the 
sergeant on duty may agree to let the station vehicle take the mother 
and child to the hospital. At least some kind of iirst aid-however ele« 
mentary-will have featured in the training of every constable; and 
some help is better than none. If that assistance is given, however small, 
one significant step has been taken towards changing the image of a 
police station into that of a resource center of help to the neighborhood. 

Of course other measures, too, are required if the police are to be 
aware of the social implications of their work. For example, why should 
not young entrants into the . police undertake a period of community 
service in our volunteer organizations, as an integral part of their train- 
ing? We have been doing this in cooperation with a number of Police 
Forces in Britain over a period of a dozen years-and it works. It is 
not enough to persuade the police that their responsibility goes beyond 
the maintenance of law and order, or that they have something to con- 
tribute in human relations. We have to convince them that they, in 
turn, need the help .of volunteers: this may be the harder task. 

Today several countries have TV programmes which report robberies 
. and other acts of crime and appeal for possible witnesses or anyone else 
with information to come forward. What makes Hong:. I&WJg's pro- 
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T^imne unioue is that the "star" is a IG-year-old cadet v,ho appeals to 
^oung people for help. Because they identify naturally with th^ boy 
wliceman, the children of Hong Kong respond with such speed that 
nissing property is often located within hours. The mechanics of this 
jperation are interesting. Youngsters ^vho participate are issued a card 
:,earing only a number-never their names-so that if it falls into the 
iands of the Triad orsome;other secret society no harm can come to 
them. When they ring policeiheadquarters, quoting only their number, 
a computer shows all their^personal particulars on a screen-but the . 
answering voice belonged, on the day I visited the operations room,, to 
a-kindly- woman- officer. eigkt months pregnant, who 
sons could not be on streetrpatrol just at that time. Two expressions 
of the human side of appropriate technology-neither displacing, nor 
displaced by the telephone and the computer, but each reinforcing 

the other. . , 

For several reasons I have chosen to quote police stations as examples 
of institutions-which we should be- endeavoring to "voluntanze.:i First, 
because they are to be found in large numbers in every country. Sec- 
ond because few of us who work in the field of community service 
regard these places as beingrcapable of developing an extra dimension 
as resource centers. Third,-Jh£cause the characteristic which the pohce 
themselves probably value most is courage-whereas the virtue we prize, 
by contrast, is likely to be compassion. - 

Courage and compassion are not necessarily opposites: indeed, we 
should be striving to combine adventure and service, in the words "f 
Kurt Hahn, "to make the brave gentle and the gentle brave.' This 
leads me to a question which has never been far below the surface of 
our discussions-what importance do we attach to the voluntary prin- 
ciple? Some argue that all history proves that you cannot force people 
to be good. Yet in my own organization we accept, as I have said, police 
cadets who undertake a period of community service as an integral 
element in their training-^nd we are happy to take, too, young 
offenders specially released from corrective institutions as part of their 
rehabilitation. In many developing countries university graduates are 
obliged, willy nilly, to unclmake a year of service to their nation. 

To those who believe all sincerity that it matters very greatly 
whether people have come forward spontaneously, of their own free 
will I sometimes quote Peter Scott, "6ne"of our most distinguished 
psychiatrists, who speaks of-the biological need to help"-that is, a deep 
urge in human nature to respond to thosf: in distress, for which a wise 
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society would provide opportunities. In the New Testament the Trans- 
figuration preceded the healing of the epileptic boy; but for many 
young people today their transfiguration may well follow some experi- 
ence of helping a child. In other words, conscience may be the conse- 
quence of their involvement in good action rather than vice versa. 

There are certain practical ways that help this conversion from 
conscription to commitment. Firstly, there should be freedom of choice 
in regard to the actual project: human nature is such that, when offered 
the chance to select their own field of service, people forget they may 
be having to do so within the parameters of compulsion. Secondly, the 
need should be self-evident. While "pure" (and intelligent) volunteers 
inay be prepared to do their best even When their particular role is 
by no means clear, "servicemen" are more likely to respond positively 
to a situation that is obvious and/or urgent-whether this be an emer- 
gency such as fire or flooding, or young offenders confronted with 
handicapped children. Thirdly, those involved should be able to recog- ; 
nize that your interest in them will not cease when their involvenier^t m 
the project comes to an end. but that you will continue w"b~e cohcerned- 
with them after they have "graduated." returned to rheir parent organi- 
zation, or been released. When, for example, the young offender asks, 
"Can I do this, when I'm free, for keeps?" you should strive to help him 
overcome the bureaucratic barriers and professional resistances. 

Let us take a look for a moment at two further "institutions" which 
many volunteers might not think of wooing-the Army and the expatri- 
ate commercial community. Whether we like it or not. armies exist. To 
ignore the peaceful use of military forces is to miss the opportunity of 
mobilizing their manpower and skills for developmental tasks and 
humanitarian purposes. Engineering units can sink wells in drought- 
stricken areas. Medical officers can involve their personnel in anti- 
malarial campaigns and similar operations to promote better health. 
Physican training instructors can coach local schools and youth groups 
in sports and games. Some years ago a great wind blew in the west of 
. .Scotland and ripped the roofs off thousands of houses. Then the Army 
was called in. although it seemed a responsibility for engineers. But 
engineers constitute something of an elite and this was a task that 
required many hundred of men. So, three infantrymen worked on every 
roof under the direction of one experienced engineer in what came to 
be known as the "Mini-Sapper" approach. 

Now how many full-time volunteers-who also constitute something 
of an elite, whether serving at home or abroad-are being used in like 
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fashion? Oh yes, some full-time volunteers may be teaching in schools, 
instructing fanners or training medical aides—and in that sense they 
are engaging in technical assistance. But how many, I repeat, are involv- 
ing those under their tutelage in helping others, motivating them to be 
volunteers, too, so that the concept of service takes on the characteristic 
of a cascade? 

When, some eighteen years ago, I was dispatching young volunteer 
to the far corners of the world', I used to warn them that the one place 
which must be avoided at all costs was . . . the British Club. To mix 
with fellow-countrymen in that kind of society was to expose themselves 
^to^inflMences. which could subtly corrode their sense, of purpose^ 
idealism. Later I came to see that there was excessive naivete, even 
inverse snobbery in this attitude. But it is really Harumi Sakaguchi who 
has opened my eyes to the fact that the foreign commercial community- 
looked upon by some of us as a capitalist colony in our midst—could 
give valuable support to volunteers' endeavours: furthermore; by en a 
ing wives and children-to break out of their self-imposed^purdah, their 
gilded ghettoes, volunteers could, in turn, render them an immense 
service. I liked particularly his description of the young Japanese boy 
in Manila waiting excitedly for his first meeting with a Filipino friend 
of his age, brought about by just such a program. 

At last we come to the most obvious resource center of help— schools, 
colleges, universities— every one of which should be a headquarters for 
the human equivalent of appropriate technology. The emphasis placed 
by Andrew Quarmby and Diana Fussell on the "sandwich" approach— 
of academic learning followed by immersion in life as it is lived by 
the less privileged (followed, perhaps, by further study that builds on 
the first experience) —may give the impression that study-service can 
'take but one form. Contrasted with the "sandwich" pattern is what 
might be described as the "curry" formula— whereby study and service 
are so mingled that it is impossible to distinguish one from the other. 
I think of Professor Thring, Head of the Faculty of Mechanical Engi- 
neering at Queen Mary College, University of London, who inspired 
his students to design a wheelchair that will mount and descend stairs. 
I think of students of medicine at Hacettepe University in Turkey v^o, 
from the first day of registration until they graduate, act as a medical 
friend to some family in a slum quarter of Ankara. I think of Dr. Bose 
and his students at the Indian College of Technology at Powai respond- 
ing to an earthquake at Koina with a design for a quakeproof school 
which they themselves erected at the scene of devastation. 
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The humane application of knowledge is whatiHerbert lMelen, Pro- 
fessor of Education at the University of Chicago, calls this -approach- 
a description more memorable and eloquent than cliches about socially 
relevant curricula. As for Professor Thring. he has printed a moving 
adaptation of the Hippocratic Oath, inviting his engineering students 
to place their skills at the service of mankind. 

Similar examples, by the dozen, could be quoted from schools.^But 
in this field I would single out yet another manifestation of the human 
equivalent of appropriate technology-namely the discovery that every 
learner can and should be a teacher. Coloquially termed Tutoring in 
the United States, designated by sociologists as "maximizing the cross- 
age relatiohship,'' this is quite simply, 

can help 15-year-olds, that 15-year-olds can bvlp 12-year-olds, and so on 
down the line. ^Discovery?" No, it has been going on since the begin- 
ning of time. Indeed, it was Andrew Bell, a Scot, watching village boys 
on the seashore at . Madras trace a letter in the sand which younger 
children copied before the next wave rolled across the beach, who per- 
ceived its immediate significance for the school he difecTed. That was ^ 
in the 1790's. A few years later he brought what he called the Madras 
system back to Britain, whence Joseph Lancaster took it to America. 

Now the idea of pupils as partners has suddenly acquired a new 
vitality. In a one-to-one relationship there is an intensity of attention 
that no teacher, however skilled, can bestow on every member of a 
class. Add to this plain, ordinary friendship-and you have one of the 
most powerful motivations for learning that exists. 

When educational researchers subjected this approach to scrutiny it 
emerged that the giver gains as much as the student being helped. So 
programs have been developed to enable slow readers to tutor younger 
children— and in explaining what they themselves have: hitherto had 
difficulty in grasping, lo, understanding has dawned. The implications 
are far-reaching. It means that those lacking in self-confidence or who 
feel that they are among the rejected can, notwithstanding, contribute 
something to the needs of others— and in that gliding gain not only 
understanding but dignity. 

Two examples from the other side of the world illustrate :the extraor- 
dinary potency of this approach. In Papua New Guinea,; members of 
the University's "Science Demonstration Squad" mount experiments for 
isolated high schools which do not have the resources to^iundertake 
such projects. Lest you think that I see the human version ^df appropri- 
ate technology personified only in the young, I take for^y second 
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example an elderly lady, Mrs. Lotte Fischer-Serkin. Fifty odd years ago 
she was a creative dancer here in her native city, Vienna. Events in the 
1930's led to her leaving Austria and immigrating to New Zealand. Now 
in her <?ighties, she performs twice a week at the Woburn Presbyterian 
Home in Wellington, getting chair-bound old ladies to participate in a 
mixture of psychotherapy and eurhytht ucs, where they move arthritic 
arms and legs to the music of Mozart. could cry with joy,'* she 
exclaims. **For me this is the crown of my life. Even on the stage one 
cam ^t give so much. A younger woman couldn't do it, not with this 
age. group, but I can do it now— J have a lifetime of experience in 
Vienna." Some people, of course, regard her as quite crazy. But there 
is a kind of madness which comes close to divinity. 

What other human equivalents of appropriate technology can one 
think of? Why not the postman or, in Britain, the man who delivers 
milk to your door? In a number of towns, both the postman and the 
milkman have said recently to professional social workers at the Town 
Hall: **If you want to learn who's in need, ask us! We talk to housewives 
and residents in the course of our rounds; we know when there's illness 
or trouble in a family." In this way, hard-pressed social workers can 
receive information about where their services are required. Individuals 
in need are receiving the assistance to which they are entitled. And 
men working in relatively humble public utilities discover that they, 
too, are in the front ranks of human helpers. 

Have you considered the implicatioijis of conducting a ''social 
audit" of your institution, whether it be a school, factory or any other 
kind of establishment? Let us take a College of Education for example. 
On the left hand side of the ledger— in the "assets" column— we start 
with the Principal. What is his academic specialization, his hobbies, 
what did he do during the war (or revolution or some other period 
of national crisis) , has he a car, what are his wife's interests. And so 
on . . . with every member of staff. What a galaxy of talentl 

Now the equipment— the "plant"— the library, kitchens, cafeteria, 
^playing-~fields,-^stage,-^orchestral--instruments, -^audio-visual. -apparatus,. 
gymnasiuiT^» science laboratories, workshops, transport, etc. Why, it's a 
veritable Alladin's Cave we possess! 

Then the students themselves . . . the languages they know, the 
instruments they can play, their academic pursuits, their personal 
interests. Formidable! 

So we turn to the right hand side of our ledger— and under "debits" 
we list the social problems and human needs within a 5 mile radius 
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(or 10 miles or 15 miles) of our institution. Now, can we balance the 
books? To an astonishing extent we find that we do in fact possess 
the talenU, the skills, the wherewithal, to meet so many of these needs. 
And we arrive at the melancholy conclusion that the overv/helming 
majority of our institutions are operating at only about 7% of their real 
potential. A social audit underlines the urgency of involving, in this 
instance, not just the students in their spare titne-but the totality o£ 
the institution. 

Oh, but every institution must pursue its primary funcUon, it may be 
said. To try to fulfill more than one purpose can lead only to confusion 
and dissipation of energies. Is this really so? Patients get the best treat- 
ment-in Britain, at any rate-in teaching hospitals; nobody suggests 
that treating the sick and training medics are incompatible, for each 
needs the other. If you ever visit a government official in Portsmouth, 
on the south coast of England, he will probably take you to lunch at 
Highbury Technical College-where you will eat an impeccably pre- 
pared meal, beautifully served, at a most modest price. Nobody will 
complain that you have disrupted the students' course-in catering 
and hotel management-for you serve their training as their training 
serves you. 

Yes, it may be conceded, this can hold good for the imparting of 
technical skills-but is it valid at a profounder educational level, the 
changing of attitudes? Our experience is that the Head of an institution 
for young offenders or of a home for youngsters in care, who is not 
involving his wards in service to others, who is not enabling them to 
discover that there are others in much greater trouble than their own. 
has not begun the task of rehabilitation. Analogies of "targets" and 
"goals" are out of place. We should be thinking rather in terms of 
mutuality-of "marrying" or matching different but complementary 

"^f have offered no global remedy for mankind's ills. Dr. Balzano 
reminded us that each new solution brings with it new problems. The 
~~nl7"iSi^"T^rnt«ime"wiro--d 

"the final solution" brought untold misery upon millions. Gandlu, 
who was not himself Christian, had one line he used to quote from 
Cardinal Newman's famous hymn, "Lead Kindly Light" It was: "I do 
not ask to see the distant scene, one step enough for me." 

To radicals who complain that volunteering does nox-alter the 
system," I reply: "To humanize is also to change." 

The' late Lord Rutherford, speaking later of the exciting years at the 
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Cavendish Laboratories in Cambridge, when he and his colleagues 
were identifying the atom, said: **We had no money— 5o we had to use 
our itnagination!" 
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Address by Dr. E. F. Schumacher, IBircrtor, Intermediate Technology 
iDevelopment Group 

Intermediate Technology" 

"We all have a tendency, I am afraii:4 no^^r '.'o take the poor as rf?al, Tbfis 
foor will alws^s be with us and, air cc><rTi'^i- one tries to iiair^^ ^fecc ^ isi 
»'isy t o t h i ni> :iEu t h e y a re n o l th e re:^ • ; ^S\\c, 

i would Hbe: to suggest to you thi:: ^as a very great deal 3$r»lfi> 
tiyirtvi technn^ioii^y. This morniaig id vvuii s "appropriate technciBs|^^' 
f(pj^»eared in tiie title in eariierr lec£i ^ow, it is intermediate^teeh- 
uilogy. Petliaps I mignt just ^a^y a f ^'ords about these two "words 
ause I laave noticed that at sorr Hi\jv;ersities, students are writing 
di-sertations on the difference bet\v r'^- appropriate technology and 
; ermediate technology. I plead guk^f; because 7 started both these 
words. 

Nearly 20 years ago, in India, it oca-snred to me to ask the qaestion,^:: 
which my fellow economist.s did not serm to be asking at all: ixebat is 
the appropriate technology for rural India? SureJ.y, I thought, it cannot 
be the same technology tliat may be appropriate for London, or 
Chicago. What I am doing is to invite you to see that the word appro- 
priate is a questioning word. You can say: please, what is appropriate 
for this situation or this country? And then one can give the answer. 

As far as I can see, the appropriate technology for rural India would 
be something between the very primitive, which keeps people desper- 
ately poor, and the very sophisticated and expensive which, both to 
obtain and to operate you have already to be rich. And so my answer to 
the question was, that for rural India, we should think in terms of an 
intermediate technology. But such a thing is immediately totally mis- 
understood, not only for intellectual reasons. I was very ' severely 
attacked on the grounds that I wanted to keep India backward, that I 
begrudged them our wonderful advanced technology. 

I never begnjdge atnybod^^^ if I did, it would 

have no effect. But, I have discovered something which I'd like you to 
take very, very seriously. I discovered a new law in economic develop- 
ment, which I call '*The Law of the Disappearing Middle." The 
disappearing middle that I am referring to occurs in technological 
development. Let me explain what I mean. 

There is a very simple kind of technology that we call Stage L Then 
some clever people come along and develop something better, stronger, 
faster, more efficient, which we shall call Stage 2. So Stage 1 (which 
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might, for example, be hand tools) and Stage - <^NliichnB5ght, perhaps 
be animal drawn equipment) exisi; side b\7#^. - 

Then another clever group of people cOK^^^ 'Hn'^ ^nU 'in <itit Stage 3, 
Meanwhile, Stage 2 disappears. The mic^Oit , # cdi^i?pears. The 
agricultural equipment with which I worktt -M ^ te'^'^^ Iterer 35 years 
ago in Northern England was very good eqiaipm^s^Vi'' ^^i^^f^^^^by animals. 
But now animal drawn equipment ihas disappe:^<^ 4^ Yot^?c.^:2 not find it 
anymore, nobody makes it. 

Now, of course, we are not at Stage 3, we am: a Sta^^^l^ All of the 
middle i r.s disappeared. We have either the hfy- rjrAt *ne<^ ^rfckle or the 
24-gear n actor and the combine harvester; vdiv -epy ^v^ is an invest- 
ment of at least $25,000. Those who can not a^f^^ ^ -^^^ ttzctor and the 
harvester are frozen at the Stage 1 level becati^^i^ ^kf ^nu'sSvfehas disap- 
peared. 

Go into a bookshop and you will find that th ; - oUth& disappearing 
middle applies there too. You can get the laiffis u^}ilcjni<ms and you 
can get the classics, but everything that war ffttoi»tc; 5x 1965 has 
disappeared; it's out of print. 

When I saw this with my own eyes, the a. um flli^ jfc law of the 
disappearing middle, then I realized that if we :73Jp% 3205^ that the best 
is the best, that the latest is the latest, there is nc ai^t??^-^for the poor. So I 
set up an organization to regain some sort of mie so that there would 
be some hope for the poor. It is called the Imerniediate Technology 
Development Group. It does not look after high i^<htaiiogy-that!s well 
looked after. It does not have to look after theilbw«s&t Ic^el of technology 
because that simply exists and it is not good enom^v 

So I decided to attend to the middle, because sliat is ithe only hope, 
I thought then, and I still believe now, for the igreart imasses, particularly 
in the rural areas. They suffer most from the action o£ the law of the 
disappearing middle. 

Now, 20 years later, the very thing that we -vj-TiimssLm %top has hap- 
----pened-to-a-great-extent:,mass.migration„imj3 cu^ o?££?i!J[!5!^ 
argue that the worst poverty is in the city slums. 

So gradually, the world is beginning to undeistamiiliiat this is n:ot 
an attempt to maintain the superiority of the developed coun- 

tries, but to help the poor. Indeed, in the last few years, there has been 
a very interesting change: the most insistent demands for our humble 
ideas started coming from the richest countries, countries like the 
United States of America, Canada, Australia, Sweden, and many others. 
They had come to realize that their very highl^-de^^Iffid technology, 
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which 1 shall describe in a minute, was making many of their probflems 
totally insoluble. So, over the pastiitwo years, intermediace technology 
development groups have been set mrp in many parts of tiae rich world, 
including the United Kingdom, because more and more people are 
realizing that we cannot effectively cope with the problems of the 
environment. 

High technology is too violent, ton brutal with the environment, and 
too centralized, and we do not kncsw how to cope with the ..problem of 
heedless and pathological urbanizaciion. In this area the Americans who 
are, well, always ahead of everybody else, have had a lot of experience 
from which we can learn. There this process of urbanization has 
already gone very far. They have even found a new name for it. Metrop 
olis is not big enough, so they call it Megalopolis, and they are produc- 
ing interesting studies about the megalopolitomization of the worid. It 
would seem that though the world is not yet fully urbanized, it soon 
will be. So the experts say, anyway. But I am afraid that most of the 
experts don't know very much more than to say that since it's been 
moving at 10% for the last ten years, it will go on moving at 10% for 
the next 20 years. So, we are told that by the year 2000, we shall need 
5,000 new cities of more^than a million inhabitants. 

Yet we do not know what to do with the cities we have today. They 
present quite insoluble problems. One of the richest cities in, the world. 
New York, is on the bring of bankruptcy, and no doubt cother cities 
are ne.ir to the same condition. 

1 attribute this strange pathological development to the action of the 
law of the disappearing middle in technology, because tHs new 
wonderful technology has four very specific characteristics. 

First of all, both in terms of equipment and in terms of organization, 
things become too big. Hence, lets say that small is beautiful. 

Secondly, things have become extraordinarily complex. I can assure 
you, after two decades of work in thU area, that any third-rate engineer 
cm'rr^fiVe a cnmplicated apparatus even more complicated. It is not 
difficult, hut, to regain a simplicity of approach takes a genius. 

Thirdly, things have become quite inordinately capital costly. As I 
said before--you have to be rich before you can start. 

I want you to think of these three.- ichings (the fourth comes in a 
minute) as principlas of exclusion. When things' are Ver^- big, very 
complex, and very costly, more and. more people are excluded. 

They can noticarry it anymore. Ftrfiermore, those who have been left 
behind (in a seiose) are excluded from it. 
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Tlie multi-national ampnmt^- of coiazrse, applaud this Idr of 
technological development ^^Ivicli makes technology so big, so com lex, 
and so costly, because it mc»ns tkat only tliey can carry it, 

\Vlien in the United Ringdomiswe were led, or misled, into ^imrnng 
the European Economic ComimrrBity, the main arguTnent was tiiat 
because in modern technology t^ngs ;axe so big axid so costu% no 
country, particularly a small couirrtry like:Britain with fonly: 55 xnlllion 
inhabitants, can carry it alone- So we thus t join the Erencli, the 
Germans, . and the ^Italians in orterr to beiaible to carry it. That isrthe 
argument 

But, if Britain alone, if Germany alone, iis not rich enough to carry 
this modern technology, what is-ahe chance of most of the coimtries 
represented in this room? No clinnce. HThis is a technologiczd de^welop- 
ment that reinforces the rule of those already rich. I happen to be 
working for the poor and I say tliat they have ino chance unless t±iat 
technological middle is restored. 

The fourth factor in this technological development is of a different 
kind but it is closely related to the other three: we have allowed our 
modern technology to ibecome too violent. The unpleasant thing about 
a violent technology lis that it always creates more problems. As we all 
know, we have now more scientists in the world than in all previous 
generations taken together. VV^iem^we ask what aaxr ihey all doing, the 
answer is that they are all solvmg problems. So then you get a bit 
anxious; aren't we icunning out cc&problems?rrhey say, oh, no, we have 
now more problemsi than ever before. So we need still more scientists. 
Thenisome of us bomome a little bit thoughtful and say, ma^ be they are 
creating more protfems than they are solving. 1 am quite sure the reason 
is that violent technology creates endless problems. 

Let me give just one example. The modern world is prepared to 
engage in the highest conceivable level of violence to solve its so-called 
energy problem by producing plutonium on adarge scale. This substance 
is so noxioJis that the good Lord above has never produced it. He 
"^thoughTuraiiium^a^s 
plutonium. 

The half life of plutonium, wheai its radioactivity has declined to 
half of what it is now, is 24,400 years. Before it becomes- completely 
harmless, 3 million years must-elapse. When I say this,ifflQfme stickler 
always gets up and says, it's only 3 iniUion years^ L Ttcmemher a 
geologist giving a lecture who said tiiat all Efe on eaifE^ iwingtiBD the 
functioning of this or that law, wSllbe finished after WsHEillia© ^^tors. 
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At the end of his lect^tsre a littslr man ai Mthe back got up sse^ ^^uiS, 
"Did you really say in ^-n million >;-^s it's aill finished? T^o! ImpassJoV^^r' 
And' the kaourer said, '^l^b, in 70 nillioniJ-caxs." And the man sit down, 
and siud, '"'tliank God. But, wt Jot^ even 24,000, yeais, fronii' a 
hiaman paint o£ view, -s a long timevT^iai is what I mean liy ttulA- 
nologicali^olence. 

We are t cold; do not ^*vorry— ourrsciettin^: are so clever they vflE ttl:^ 
with it sawehow. 

Let me take another- example.. ^im^ prepared to base ourji^od 
production? on the use of poisasnym tggricuitural substantesr^^^BIer 
substances -^Insecticides, K€rbicidpji.ji5:lte, killers, killers. Cidessassstfans 
killing Scjvnow we Iiave a fantaath: t^Jcological problem. ThereSs no 
need for me to describe it— we anfi^ulE^meE aware of it. 

The :txnL that there are altenmcmss^, which unfortunately ::3icyer 
benefitinanm systematic developmum,^SGaTpes us. It is left to the psa«eers 

to show rhat the alternatives are prefe^y adequate. 

In all your countries, and I'm Jbokinr^ strmy fciends from the Ifflid 
World, the great message is, in order to get more agricultural oifisput, 
you must have more fertilizers, nmre: hetbiddEs,:iiicTC insecticides 
tell you that they can create aay Tmmber af jproBlems for you aridryou 
will not have the scientists either todealiwia them or to contain thetn. 
We don't have enough. So we ought toiibe interested in non-violent 
itechnology:and take our cue fromrihe people whn are practicing it now. 

TFor-my sins, 1 am the Presidem^of the Soil Association in ^itain. 
It has been concerned with the clevelcgament of non-^chemical agncul- 
ture for the last 27 years. Met u^got uaithing^ifoiit abase from^society. 
I myself have often been ciDeiE:^ cranlLJI am aaan:: insulted by tKis; for 
what is a crank? It is a smaSiaitigMrrumentijnot v^ sophisticated^^ 
cheap, noH^violent, but it canssrevolutirons. Ttet::is almost:2=s5actly the 
way one would define in trmtfr diate technology, 

The interesting thing ttetis not, I think, wwMy knoi^j^ifV^that tft is 
now: the richest countries «»*^h€> feel that we nrns^take :initia- 
~* ^Tive and work out^^^ in ttese:four-dii2actiom - 
More and more ajseas^ wiJii Ard tosping the ipBJpulaflDCMiaaEi; insole 
proiilem because tlreremIBffi=iao |^^ 

pless. highly capitaiih^tnteraacf^OT^fii^ niearringM^onijr near the 
biggest : towns. SQi.iiis4eadiaHir^^^^^ more »eiily^ffistnfiuffidsgK^ula^ 
ticnt where pniffiems are ^aasfe^sSile, we gfi: thisrpcfeiizatiimi intp 
megalopolis onsn^aie one ihaniraicasich x^st cost, sad i^idii »& vast 
coigestion, and^mgreatrempniEEES^ 
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Statisfe show^^at 92% of the entire papulation of America^iiives 
in megal^politaii::::areas which between thesm cover only 2% oTnhe 
total landrarea. H^us if you turn that round, you'll find that 98% of 
the area of this marvelous country is inhabited by only 8% o£ the 
population. This illustrates both the vast emptiness and the congestion 
of the megalopolitan areas limng side by side. A very expensive wasy ol 
living. A way of living which kills even the richest society. 

Now, as 1 have said, they have become interested in ssna all scale 
technology and :ihe first reaction is . that would be totally uifreconcwaiic. 
All one can say in reply is, how do you ifai\ow that? you e\'er 

tried it? And you quickly discover that the answer is no; theseikisais 
of statements are always made by ipeoplie who have never 'tried it. 

The problem is that it has beeci drummed into our heads in: Qiaier 
to be efficient yoti have to be big: 1 clainz Tve have disproved it and 
shown that the opposite is the caM.% wherever we have tried it. Letiiire 
give an example. 

One particular kind of development that we undertook was fest 
applied in Nigeria, and I will. give vom just a very shortened versiomsoi 
what happened. 

I was asked to go to Zambia to advise the Presidenit on xrasal 
devdopment. In my travels I foimd that the Zambian policy rof 
developing egg produtttion to fight malnutintion was faaling becaaise 
the egg producers had: no packaging materials to send dieir eggs ito 
market. The?supplies did not arrive. So I said, **Why dornotryou make 
egg trays in Zambia?** I am a light hearted sort' of person; illcio not kaotmr 
how to make them and they do not know how make trijiem because: 
all the egg trays in the world, with few; ©cceptasms, are-rmade by one 
multi-national company. We contacted fcse people and jgii*^ ''There 
is this problem in Zambia." And they said, "There is ncF flii^bleoMf 
you find thennoney we shall build a factory in. ILusaka." I s^M, '-no, no, 
I don't want a factory in Lusaka; I wamt a factory in the r%W*sljaiEeas."' 
And they said, **Well, you know, we do:3iDt think tha ..T«ffl 
"Tii:any'case;iiow many dd^^they wa^^^ " " 

Well, ofT these egg trays (which hDitiIJ35-e^ifiai(^b] they ^villiwaitt: 
about a nuilian a year. Silence; forgst^it.. The siraililskr maESiiineTTnakes: 
a^million a^onth. 

So we said, '*Why not design ^smaller imachirresr " "Qh yes", they 
said, "yourdo not understand anythin^:aBbout this Ibiisints— that tvSII 
be totally uneconomic." We could Mt persuade them, so we saifl, 
"Okay, weHl dojit ourselves." 
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We did it with university students, who produced a prototype. We 
then got a manufacturer to make it for us. This xaachine was first 
installed in Nigeria ratlier tlian in Zambia, becasose Nigeria was 
quicker off the mark. Two machines are now operating in Nigeria and 
now Nigeria does not import a single egg tray from the multi-national 
company. Why-because o£ some government ruling? No, becanase they 
are not competitive. They are too expensive. Local production from 
local materials for local use, beats them-infinitely cheaper. 

Since this happened there have been demands for this tequipment 
from all over the world-poor countries, rich countries, and iin-between 
countries. Suddenly, a whole new group of people have saaC'We are 
real, we can make egg trays for all the eggs which we:i!E producing 
here." All because somebody gave his mind to the developnient of: the 
basic technology to enable them to do so. 

1 could tell you many such examples, but what they alljcorae down 
to is that people are slowly waking up to the fact thar adiis middle, 
exemplified by small-scale simple and direct equipment, caca be the . start. 

As you go on working on the subject, you will find thai this applies, 
not only to hardware, but also to what 70U might ca© sotewne. l«ir 
instance, we have one of our specialized working groupia (o£ which 
there are 26 altogether) looking at rural health. I was f^cinated this 
morning at how Dr. Dickson, from a different starting point, came to 
exactly the same conclusion that this group has come to. 

He says, "A wrongiidea of excellence," which really when jmilkmrw 
' how to translate it. iis the same idea as tiiat ^hidv stmmlktea she 
development of intermediate technology. Namely, that in 'te ieH -of 
health if you go for the rich man's idea- of: excellence, ttoe hi^ cexh- 
nology idea of excellence, then you will have a hospital. ^o profcfan. 
You only have to whistle and somebody wilUbuild.iti^^lVto^^^^^^x^ 
even build it yourself. 

But it will serve 1% of the population, andlthe effect of ifetepital 
"^iirbTlolliiimii^lgre^^^ 

will be worse off tli<in ever before. 

1 might, perhaps, remind our^ friends from poor countiiss that I 
survived my youth. AhHi^rm not alone-Dr. Dickson aisD survived it. 
We survived it without peniollin.'-.wifhout any other mwifan drugs, 
without a national health service, all on the strengia of tam xtmdmai. 
auxiliaries. These auxiliaries were very mofedj.' immtcd. ^aedical: 
personnel, who dealt %vith 95% of all our ailments,:peEBas£iy effectively. 
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For ihe remaining 5%* needed full grown doctors and sometimes 
hospitals. 

And who was that great army of medical auxiliaries? 
Mama, mother. 

But now, in the advanced countries, these medical auxiliaries have 
disappeared. One runs to the doctor, even for the slightest thing, and 
yet the doctor can not do any doctoring anymore. He becomes an admin- 
istrator writing out prescriptions for pills. The cost of the health service 
is crushing, and it just does not work. 

Yet when you say all this today, as our rural health development 
group is saying, some people still think— *'here is some racist, facist, 
imperialist monster who wants to begrudge us the blessings of the best 
in hospital care/' 

But it is not like that. Let me remind you of mother; she looked after 
95% of our ailments. 

We are now, in the developed countries, in a very difficult situation, 
although most of our masters and governments do not seem to know it or 
rather they will not admit Jt. They simply pretend that nothing is wrong 
and that in six months t&ne, or twelve months time, maybe in eighteen 
months time; and we carr>* on as we have done over most of the past 
30 years. 

Well, I am not a prophet. M is quite possible that one can continue 
with our economic growth fora: year or two, but it certainly cannot go 
on for another 20 years. 

The time for reorientation is now and this is why we are seeing 
the appearance of tliese intermediate technology groups, in the rich 
countries. It becomes clearer add clearer what our major task is because 
there is not much time left. Crises always provoke or clarify vision 
and purpose. We must be in a little bit of a hurry, both the poor 
countries and the rich countries. 

We must -create a world-wide communications network where any 
particular piece of know-how becomes available to the people who need 
""i tT^ATlhe molHMtTV 
to be created, 

I find, as I travel around the world, that everybody is reinventing 
the wheel, if you know what I mean. That is a very time consuming 
process, I -come to many countries, talk to an audience and I am asked, 
"What can one do about this particular problem?** Sometimes I am 
able to say, "Why do you ask me? I sit 5,000 miles away in London, 
Why don't you ask Mr. So and So, who is 20 miles from here, who has 
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already solved this problem?" That is why we need a communications 
network/solir 

with the people who already have the answers. So that they do not 
waste time and effort resolving the problem, reinventing the wheel, so 
to speak. If we take this problem of development seriously, from a 
human point of view, so that the poor, and the helpless, can look after 
themselves, we must create knowledge centers in every country. 

Let me give you another example, from a country which is repre- 
sented here, but which shall remain nameless. It has a lot of sugar 
estates all over the country. They are small. But there is only one huge 
sugar refinery and all the cane has to be dragged over considerable 
distances to reach it. With transport costs being so high, the whole 
operation is uneconomic. So this country is desperately searching for 
small-scale, efficient sugar refining equipment, but it can not find it. It 
has been around to all the other sugar producing countries, but the 
equipment offered to them is about 10 times as large as they need. 

I happened to be visiting this particular country and that is how I 
heard the story. When I heard it, I said, "I can tell you where you can 
get it." 

Our current system of communications will tell you where you get the 
big stuff, the rich man's stuff, but not where you get the poor man's 
stuff. So each country needs to set up a unit which makes it its business 
to know these things, and is also part of an international network. 

Task Number 1 for this unit is to make itself knowledgeable about 
relevant activities going on in its own country so advice is not sought 
from London when, perhaps, the solution of the problem is right there 
on your own doorstep. Secondly, the unit, which needs only to be very 
small, must make itself knowledgeable about similar organizations in 
pther countries, both aid-giving or aid-receiving, so that it becomes 
part of the international network. So that when the solution cannot be 
found at home, then help can be sought from the unit in London, or 
the unit in Sri Lanka, or Ghana. Maybe one of them will have the 

The third task of the unit is again perfecdy straightforward. The 
existence of this knowledge center must be made known, by one means 
or another, inside each country, so that when people say, "how can I 
find the small scale sugar refining equipment" they know that the unit 
is there, so they turn to it for help. 

Finally, I should like to say a few words about what I call the "ABC 
combination." 
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There are three main forces in society. A is the administrators, the 
people who are in the big governmental or other public machines. These 
administrators are often very able and certainly very powerful people. 
They know how to pull the strings, when they have to be pulled. So, 
you had better have them on your side. 

B is business. Now I know that many young people think that busi- 
nessmen are crooks. Well, some are, and so are some administrators, 
but business has a particular know-how which we need, which the 
administrator has not got; namely, how to stay alive economically, which 
is also quite an important consideration. So, we need him, too. 

And C is the communicators— the people of the words— like journalists 
and other media people, the research people, and academics, because 
after all the whole idea has to be continually developed intellectually. 

The trouble is that very often A, B, and C do not meet and conse- 
quently they tend to have a very poor opinion of one another. The 
businessman thinks that the administrator is a lazy lay-about and that 
the academic has his heads in the clouds. Likewise, administrators 
and communicators think that the businessman is a crook, and so on. 
But when you bring them together, they have a wonderful time. They 
recognize that they are all good people and that the three together can 
do things that each one of them cannot possibly do alone. Wherever 
such a combination has been achieved, then a lot of obstacles have 
been overcome. 

I want to close by saying that I was delighted that at this very 
important conference you were prepared to give virtually the whole 
of this day to this problem of technology. You have obviously learned 
the great thing that we can and must still learn from Dr. Marx, whose 
great contribution to thinking was in saying— though of course I para- 
phrase him— "Intellectual superstructure is not the most important 
moving force in society. The most important moving force is how people 
make their living." And, of course, the most important element of 
making one's living is production. And, the most important force in 
-production--is-.technology.-And-so^the^most-political-"factor-in--society' 
is the kind of technology you are employing. If you employ exclusively 
the technology which only the rich can really carry, you have made 
yourself subservient to the rich. If you develop a technology which is 
available to the ordinary people, then you can be truly democratic. 
Then you can have a just society. So to those who think that there is a 
simple political solution, I say: the political solution is the development 
of an intermediate technology. 
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Closing Address by Murray Thomson, Executive Secretary,. Canadian 
University Service Overseas 

"New Roles and Challenges for: JDevelopmeintt Services" 

I wish that my subject was w yve modest in apf)earance, as Befits my 
station. And I would wish tliE'. the challenges qe: which. I am to speak 
were less complicated, less threatening, and lesu global in sccgje. But 
they are not. So 1 am ^compelled, against my better juc%mei3it,.tti> speak 
at:least in part this afternoon in global terms,.:about the twormillion 
villages to which Mr. Axiyaratne referred in his speecfo earlierrthis week. 
H I seem lacking in humility, please forgive me. Jfi^ny suggestSons for 
the future seem preposterously far out, you may fenniss Acm as just 
another midsummer day's dream, on a warm afe^janoon ia Vienna. 

Fortunately, the talks and discussions during airae five days have 
offered me a base upon ^vhich such proposals can be tri^de. On Monday, 
Dr. Jan Pronk warned: ''Fast action is needed . . . : to build a world 
structure which contains . . . equal opportunities for es^ieryone — 'volun- 
teers/ he said, 'are the pioneers of the new order.. ^ f^* 'Jflso, on Monday a 
participant said: "Development action must ^nmet the real needs of 
people, promotiyig self-reliance, and fitting imr^arMti m. lacLSter scheme of 
brotherhood.** On Tuesday, I heard this: ''Tfrs^s^t of-(m)lu7ttarism is 
part of our African heritage. It needs to be r^inMed.'^JAiid this: "Why 
does the European Economic Community keep talkmgrdbmit narrowing 
the gap, when they don't give a damn about the pme:^ dp sugar produced 
by poor countries?'* On Wedntesday: '*Isn*t it Ssturbing that we noxv 
have to look elsewhere for the virtues we used tm have ih such abun- 
dance? . . . The volunteer spirit was part of our Asianzway of life, and 
we want to recapture it.** Also on Wednesday: "Volunteer service is still 
only scratching at the surface of the world's prohlems, and we should 
admit it.** "Unless we change,*' the speaker went ron, "history will judge 
us as a movement tJiat failed.'* On Thursday 1 heacd this:. "We don*t 
yenTavFirpKno^ 

system of values.*' And this:: "There is too"much mompetition between 
international volunteer organizations,** even as another said, "Volun- 
tarism itself is a benevolent force.** 

What many of you have been saying all week, then, is quite consistent 
with the statements of development thinkers elsewhere, not the least 
being the previous two speakers. There:iis a ;growing consensus on the 
shape of the dilemma lacing mankind. IVhat 5s surprising, however, is 
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that the consensus seems to apply equally to the solutions required. 
. Members of the Club of Rome» religious leaders such as Dom Helder 
;: ;(Camara, Canon Biswass and Paulo Freire, international figures such as 
; the Myrdals, Sridath Ramphal, Barbara Ward and Julius Nyerere, 
appaiently agree on what is required today. 
- Listen to just a few of them: 

. Robert Heilbroner: he human prospect is not an apocalypse of 
: Doomsday toward which we are headed, although the risk of enormous 
•j' c<^^('^trophe exists. ^^^^^ 

of challenges . . . . / believe the long-term solution requires nothing less 
than the gradual abandonment of the lethal techniques, the uncongenial 
ways of life, and the dangerous mentality of industrial civilization 
itself. . , . Resotirce'consuming and heat'generating processes must be 
regarded as necessary evils. This implies a sweeping reorganization of 
the mode of production .... that would seem to imply .the end of the 
giant factory, the huge office, perhaps of the urban complex." 

Barbara Ward, in her new book, "The Home of Man," calls for a new 
international morality, a readier acceptance of our awful planetary 
predicament. "The priority of priorities is to overcome human poverty 
by investing in the productivity of the people themselves. They ask for 
bread, so we give them a recoil-less rifle." "The old philosophers and the . 
new scientists .... are beginning to speak the same language, plead for 
the same modesty and concern . . . and ask for respect for living things, 
especially the smallest, and cooperation, not exploitation, as the pattern 
of existence." '( 

Lester Brown: "Circumstances require that nations give up outdated 
notions of independence and sovereignty, replacing conflict and compe- 
tition with cooperation against the shared perils of the human race. The 
need for a new ethic is no longer in doubt" 

Douglas Roche, in "Justict; not Charity*': "A new global ethic is the 
moral expression of concern for the well-being of our neighbors on the 
planet. But it is also a political imperative . . . The new global ethic 
is this: that there would be enough food, shelter and clothing for every 
human bt*ing on earth, along with the opportunities to live in self- 
fulfillment." 

Such statements are only relevant if they can be applied, not in the 
2Ist Century, but in the immediate future. I therefore suggest four 
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challenges which are relevant to the statements quoted and to some 
of your statements of the past week. 

The first challenge is for us to collaborate in helping to build a new 
global ethic. Your comments at this conference have indicated that such 
an ethic would be universal, essentially non-violent, which prefers 
cooperative to competitive ways. Such an ethic would support a new 
life style (for the industrialized countries), an old life style (for the 
developing countries), one which would be non-exploitative, careful of 
resources and of people, especially the dispossessed. It would go beyond 

-^divisions of ideology -and embrace^^a common .human heritage.^ _ 

The second challenge to us is to take up together one of the develop- 
ment problems of recent conferences— clean water, for example, or the 
production and more equitable disfribution of food. With such a 
purpose, we would seek mutual support between the domestic and the 
foreign volunteer agencies. Such a purpose would give an immediate 
content to such collaboration. 

The third challenge is for us to get on with a better understanding 
and application of intermediate technology, in our own neighbors as 
well as farther afield, to help build the communications network of 
which Dr. Schumacher spoke. 

The fourth challenge is to greatly expand our development education 
efforts in all countries. For some this may mean focussing on narrower 
definitions of development, such as technical assistance. For others,. 
it would involve relating development to bigger issues, such as disarma- 
ment, as the UN has tried to do, or to human rights, as was attempted 
at the Rome Food Conference. ^ 

Why, you may ask, should volunteer organizations concern themselves 
with such challenges? Is not it enough that we get on with selecting and 
training better volunteers? Are not such challenges the responsibility 
of governments, and such international organizations as the UN? 

They are. But I would remind you that we are now in the 7th year 
of the Second Development Decade. A great many positive actions have 
been taken by the countries of the world since 1960. Yet it is generally 
accepted that neither the First, nor the Second Development Decade 
have come close to meeting their targets. The Second Development 
Decade, moreover, was also solemnly proclaimed by the UN in 1970 as 
a Disarmament Decade. Yet, armies do still exist, and so do increasing 
amounts pf_pJutonium, and laser beams, and nuclear submarines. But 
apart from the destruction of some biological weapons, according to 
the Stockholm Peace Research Institute: "no multilateral disarmament 
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i has taken place in over 30 years . . . not a single weapon has been 
: destroyed as a result of an international agreement** The Institute also 

• predicts that no nuclear disarmament is possible until at least the late 

: 1980's. 

: / W one is forced to conclude, therefore, is that the Ship of 
. International Development is afloat on the high seas, that it is rudder- 
less, and that no one is on the bridge. National governments and their 
development agencies are not there: neither is the UN/ nor the big 
international foundations. Certainly the trans-national corporations 
are not_there. Nor are the socialist countries such as China or the Soviet 
Union, though they have made significant contributions to their own 
national development. As each day, week, month and year slip by; the 
problems of food, resources, {population and the arms race grow more 
difficult to resolve. Again you may ask, if governments, the UN and 
large developmjent agencies can not take charge, what can relatively 
powerless volunteer organizations do? 

We have, my friends, two attributes, in greater abundance than the 
larger agencies, and which just might make the difference, We have the 
potential to mobilize, freely, hundreds of thousands of people in each 
of our countries. And many of our organizations have the poiu/er o/ 1;^^ 
'dissent, to withhold support for policies which we believe to be anti- 
developmental, anti-humane. It is difficult for national governments and 
the UN to exercise this power. Yet in the process of weighing policy 
alternatives, it is fundamental. What we need is a belief in bur ability ■ 4^ 
to work together on the big challenges as well as the small ones, a 
modicum of courage, and some hope for the future. . I 

Is there hope? 

I find it in a recent study entitled "Future Trends in Voluntary 
Action" by David Horton Smith. He lists some 30 major trends likely 
to affect voluntary action in the next 10 years or more. I will cite just 
four of them. 

First: "Increasing importance of voluntary organizations as devices 
for social navigation and problem-solving .... Drawing more on the 
, ideals, commitment and will of the people than on accumulated wealth 
and coercion of^ the past and present, voluntary organizations will 
become recognized more and more as mankind*s greatest collective 
resource for meeting and dealing effectively with the problems of an 
ever-changing future.** 

Second: ''Increasing challenge by voluntary organizations to onC' 
dimensional, narrow technocratic views of national goals, such as mainte^ 
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S nance and giowth of economic levels, or of government power and 
control. More emphasis by voluntary organizations on the quality of 
human life and the need for a broader vision of human welfare and the 

: common good," 

; Third: "Increasing interdependence and collaboration among the 
more effective voluntary groups and programmes. An increasing world- 
wide awareness of the crucial role of voluntary organizations in "inter- 
mediate organizations/' mediating between massive government and the 
isolated individual." 

Fourth: "Stronger ties among related voluntary organizations in 
different countries .... Voluntary groups will take a stronger role in 
dealing with international development and gaps between haves and 
have-nots. Some of this will occur through connections wit}.) ^ihe. UN. 
But even more will happen outside the UN sphere unless major 
changes are made in the nature of UN relationships to international 
voluntary organizations.*' 

What new roles,, then, are suggested by such challenges? 
I believe we should be generators of new ideas for governv-ient and 
larger agencies- For example, of alternative policies to those which were 
developed by the Women's Tribune at the IWY Conference in Mexico 
City last year. If there is to be a Third Development Decade, it will 
be underway in little more than three years. It is time for us to be 
involved— to suggest objectives and programmes, and to indicate our 
part in such a world-wide effort. 

We should also continue to play the role begun by several non- 
government development organizations at UNCTAD IV and at earlier 
conferences— that of monitor. This role, of observing the formulation 
of development policies, and of reporting back quickly to voluntary 
organizations at home, proved valuable, not only at Nairobi, but also 
at the 7th Special Session of tlie UN and the Rome Food Conference. 
It should be strengthened and extended. 

A third role, consistent with our theme, is that of mobilizer. For this, 
of course, we need to know why we are helping to mobilize people, and 
for what. Having an ongoing part to play in the Third Development 
Decade would provide such direction and increase motivation. 

I have already suggested the fourth role in my earlier remarks— that 
of critic. No enterprise, skill or profession ever perfected itself without 
constant criticism, evaluation and new effort. Tennis players, piano 
players, obstetricians, high school teachers, cancer research scientists 
improve their skills and competence only by study, feedback from 
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others and practice. It is the role of critic that is so needed in the 
field of international development today. If the voluntary organizations 
do not play this role, who will? 

• I have indicated that we have already begun the response to these 
challenges of the mid-70's. A large number of programs and initiatives 
have been suggested by persons and groups at this conference. I have 
selected six of them as typical initiatives proposed by this meeting. 

There should be greater efforts to produce a higher quality of volun- 
teer, both domestic and foreign. Emphasis on training, /both general in 
terms of knov/ledge, commitrnent,- and perspectivcrand specific in-^terms -^ 
of skills, has been stressed. The idea and practice of building up Third 
Country Training Centers around the world would be one application. 
More attention to the support of returned volunteers was a concern of 
some. 

There should be greater collaboration between domestic and foreign 
volunteer agencies. Various kinds of partnerships are clearly desired, 
with the domestic agencies, not the foreign ones receiving the priority. 

There should be reciprocal volunteer schemes in which "foreign 
students" remain in the host country for 6 months. or longer in service 
roles. . 

A Development Fund or Bank should be established, which can 
serve as a funding source, credit facility and resource center for develop- 
ment services. 

More serious attention should be given to maintaining the momentum 
from International Women's Year— towards more equal involvement 
of women ip^rievelopment programmes. 

The process of this Conference should be continued. Ideas have 
included: a non-bureaucratic international voluntary agency; a fanning 
out of ongoing functions to existing organizations, including that of 
clearinghouse, of sharing recruitment and placements, and of support- 
ing joint projects. What we will do will depend upon the initiatives 
each of us decide to take. The ACTION Agency, for example, took a 
constructive initiative by bringing together an international steering 
committee. 

What we decide to do will also depend upon how we perceive the 
challenges of the times, some of which I have mentioned, how .we 
preceive them, and how we respond. And so there is no conclusion to 
my remarks. I would simply end with die words of our friend from 
The Gambia: 

"Friends" he said, "/ say it is action time!" 
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SUNDAY / DOMINGO / DIMANCHE. 1976-06-27 



CONFTONCE SCHEDULE 

Arrival of Conference Participants and Registration 



MONDAY / LUNES / LUNDI, 1976-06-28 

8 :00 a. m. 

9 : 00 a. m. 
12 :30 p.m. 

2 :00 p. m. 

3:15 p. m. 



6 :00 p. m. 

TUESDAY / MARTES / MARDL 1976-06-29 

ir-'fAv -9 :00 a.m. 
9 : 30 a. m. 

12 :30 p.m. 
2 :00 p.m. 
4 : 00 p. m. 

WEDNESDAY / MIERCOLES / MERCREDI. 1 976-06-30 

9 : 00 a. m. 
11 :00 a. m. 

1 :00 p. m. 

2 :30 p. m. 

4:00 p.m. 



Registration 

Opening Plenary SeJx^lon 
LUNCH 

Plenary Session Panel Discussion: Area for 
. ...Resource Mobilization^ „ , 

Plenary Session - Introduction of Country Case 
Study - Presentations 
African Case Study and 
Discussion 

Reception by tlie Mayor of Vienna at City Hall 



Plenary Session 

Panel Discussion Groups ^ Domestic Development 
Services 

LUNCH 

Panel Discussion Groups - International Voluntarism 
Plenary Session - Panel Discussion: 
Siiort-Term Volunteer Service 



Plenary Session - Asian Case Study and DiaoUftsion - 

Plenary Session -t^t^JS^Jljf^ilitean: Case SftttA|(^ and 
Dlscusttipfl 

LUNCH 

Plenary Session - Latin AmerlcacaGase Study and 

Discussion . 
Small Group Workshops 



THURSDAY / JUEVES / JEUDI. 1976*07-01 



9 : 00 a. m. 
9 : 20 a. m. 
12 :00 Noon 
1 : 30 p. m. 



FRIDAY / VIERNES / VENDREDl, 1976-07-02 



9 : 00 a. m. 

11 : 00 a. m. 

12 : 00 Noon 
1 :30 p. m. 
5 : 30 p. m. 



Plenary Session 

Small Group Workshops 

LUNCH 

Small Group Workshops 



Small Group Workshops 
Plenary Session 
LUNCH 

Closing Plenary Session 
Conference Adjournment 



, PROQRAMA DE U CONFERENCIA 

Uegada de los partlclpantes a la conferencia 
Qinscrlpcl6n 



inscrlpcidn 

u Seaidn ptenaria de apertura « 
, ALMUERZO 

: Sesldn plenaria - Discusidn en grupo: Area para la 
movllizacidn de recursos - 

''^SGSldn pleriarla -'^ntrbdij cc 

taclones de casos por pals 
Esfudio y discusl6n de un case de 
Africa 

. Recepcldn flel Alcalde y Gobernador de Viena 



Sesibri plerrarla ~y ':T^ ^ 
Qnjpbs de drscusldn ^ Servlctos naclonales 
de desarrollo 

ALMUERZO 

Qrupos de dlscusl6n — Voluntartado Internacionat 
Sesl6n plenaria — Grupos de discusibn: Servicto 
voluntario a corto plazo 

Estudio y dlscusI6n de un case de Asia 

Sesldn plenaria — Estudio y discusidn;de un caso 
norteatnerlcano 

ALMUERZO 

Sesidn plenaria — Estudio 'y discustdn de un caso 
de Am6rica Latlna 

PequeAos grupos de trabajo 



' Sesldn plenaria 

PequeAos grupos de trabajo 

ALMUERZO 
;Pequeftos grupos de trabajo 
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PROGRAMME DE LA CONFERENCE 



arrivde des participants k la Conference 
et Inscription 



Inscription 
DEJEUNER 

Stance pidnldre — Table ronde: Champ d'appll- 
critlon pour la mobilisation des 

^ ressou rces^,.,,, . : 

Stance pl^nldre — Introduction d la presentation 
des cas d'dtude nationaux 
Cas d'^tude afrlcain et dIscuss.Ln 

Reception offerte par le Maire de la Vllle de Vienne 



Stance pidnldre 

Tables rondes ^ Services nationaux de ddveloppe- 
ment 

DEJEUNER 

Table ronde - Le volontarlat international 
Stance pidnldre ^ Table ronde: Le service volon- 
talre k court terme 



Stance pl^nldre ^ Cas d'dtude aslatlque et 
discussion 

Stance pidnldre Cas d'6tude de TAmdrlque du 
Nord et discussion 

DEJEUNER 

Stance pl^ntdre Cas d'6tude de rAm^rlque latlne 
et discussion 

Qroupes de travail 



Stance pldnI6re 
Groupes do travail 
DEJEUNER 
Groupes de travail 



PequeAos grupos de trabajo 
' Sesldn ptenaria 
ALMUERZO 

Sesidn ptenaria de .idusura 
xClauaura de la conferencia 



Groupes de travail 
Stance pl^ni6re 
DEJEUNER 

Stance ptdnI6re de ctdture 
Suspension de ta Conference 
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PROGRAM 



SUNDAY / DOMINGO / DIMANCHE, 1976-06-27 
MONDAY / LUNES / LUNDI, 1976^28 



8 : 00 a. m. 

9 :00 a. m. 



Arrival of Conference Participants and Registration 
at the Palais Auersperg 

Registration of Participants, Palais Auersperg 

Opening Plenary Session 
Conference Co-Chairpersons: 
Ernest M. Dadzie. Coordinator. 
Ghana National Youth Council 

' Eugenia de Dumlt, Presldenta, ^ — — — 

Agenda Coordlnadora del Voluntariado (ACOVOL), 
Colombia 

Denis C^p^de. Adjoint du D6l^gud Qdndral. 
Association Franpaise des Volontaires du progr6s 
liost Country Welcome 

Emst-Eugen Veselsky, Secretary of State for the 
Chancellery 
Keynote Address 

Jan P. Pronk, Minister for Development Cooperation, 
The Netherlands 

"World In Crisis - The Need for Involvement" 

Introduction of Conference Theme 
W, P. Napltupulu, Secretary 
Badan Urusan Tenaga Kerja Sukarela Indonesia 
(BUTSI) 

"Mobilizing Human Resources for Development - 
The Scope and Limitations of Volunteer Service 
Today" 

LUNCH 

Plenary Session 

Panel Discijssion: Areas for Mobilization In the Next 
Decade 

NadlaAtif. Chairman 
3 : 15 p. m. Introduction of Country Case Study Presentations 

Four Case Study Presentations, representing Africa, 
Asia, Latin America, North America. Each will pre-., 
sent their respective national experiences with spe-., 
clal reference to national or International volunteer,; 
or obligatory service for development. Follovifing each 
Case Study, a "response panel" composed of regio- 
nal representatives expand the discussion to in* 
elude a regional perspective- 



12 : 30 p. m. 
2 : 00 p. m. 



African Case Study 

Presentation by J. P. Rabel Ossono, 

President, Jeunesse Rurale du Cameroun 

4 :30 p. m. Response Panel: Pierre N'Doye, Chairman 
6 : 00 p. m. Reception. City Hall - Rathauskeller 

Host: Leopold Qratz, Governor and Mayor of Vienna 
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IfROQRAMA 



PROGRAMME 



; Llegada de los partlclpantes a la conferencia 
e inscrfpci6n en el Palais Auersperg 

: jHs6flp6liiB dd 169 pafllelpHba. Palais Auersperg 

> : Sesl6n plenaria de aperture 

/; .Co-Presldentes de la conferencia: 

Ernest M. Dadzle, Coordinator, 
V: Qhana National Youth Council 

V Eugenia de Dumit. Presidenta, 

niAgencla Cpprdlnadora del Yoluntarlado (ACOVpL), , 
t Colombia 

^ Denis CdpMe, Adjoint de Ddldgu6 Gdndral, 

^ Association Frangalse des Volontaires du Progrds 

Blenvenlda del pals anfltrl6n 

Ernst- Eugen Veselsky, Secretario de Estado 
;.de la Canclllorfa 

r':Dlscurso esbozando la idea fundamental 

9 Jan P. Pronk, Minlstro de Cooperacl6n para el 

XDesarrollo, Holanda 
v;'«Ef Mundo en crisis — La necesldad de 
;comprometerse» 

V lntroduccl6n del tema de la conferencia 
Vw. P. Napltupulu, Secretario 

/ Bodan Urusan Tenaga Kerja Sukarela Indonesia 
V(BUTSI) - 

V«Ua movillzacidn de los recursos humanos para. el 
i desarrollo — Alcance y llmitaclones del servlcio 
■pVoluntarlo hoy en dla» 

? ALMUERZO 

; ;.Ses 1 6n plenaria 

^Grupos de discusi6n: Areas a ser movillzadas en la 
pr6xima ddcada 
Nadia Atif, Jefe de grupo 

;;''lntroduccl6n de las presentaciones de casos por 
-;:pals./-- • ■/ * ■ 

Presentacl6n de cuatro casos de estudio tomados 
/; de Africa, Asia, Latlnoamdrica y Norteamdrlca. Cada 

r uno de ellos presenters las respectlvas experlencias 
1: de sus pafses con referenda especlfica al servlcio 
r para el desarrollo, ya sea a escala naclonal como 

; Internacional, en forma voluntaria u obtlgatorla. A 
- continuacl6n de cada uno de los casos de estudio, 
' : un wgrupo de respuesta», compuesto por los repre- 
{ sentantes region ales, extend er& la dlscusldn para 
darle una perspectlva regional. 

; . Caso de estudio afrlcano 
^Presentado por J. P. Rebel Ossono, 
^Prdsident, Jeunesse Rurale du Cameroun 

:; Qrupo de respuesta: Pierre N'Doye, Jefe de grupo 

;;Recepci6n por parte del Ayuntamlento — Rathaus- 

;>/;keller 

Anfltribn: Leopold Gratz. Gobernador y Alcalde 
deViena 



Arrlvde des participants & la Conference et 
inscription au Palais Auersperg 



Inscription des participants, Palais Auersperg 

Sdance pidnidre d'ouverture 
Co-Prdsldents de la Conference: 
Ernest M. Dadzie, Coordinator, 
Ghana National Youth Council 
Eugenia de Dumit, Presidenta, 
, Agen cia.. Coord lnadora, del..Voluntarlado..(ACOV.OL). 
Colombia 

Denis CdpMe, Adjoint de D^ldgud Gdndral, 

Association Frangalse des Volontaires du Progrds 

Accueil au nom du pays-hdte: 

Ernst-Eugen Veselsky, Secretary of State for the 

Chancellery 

Discours'gdndral: 

Jan P. Pronk. Minister for Development Cooperation, 
The Netherlands 

« Le monde en crise — le besoln d'engagement 

Presentation du th6me de la Conference: 

W. P. Napltupulu, Secretary 

Badan Urusan Tenaga Kerja Sukarela Indonesia 

(BUTSI) 

01 La mobilisation des ressources humalnes pour le 
ddveloppement — la portde et les ilmltes du service 
volontaire de nos jours » 

DEJEUNER 

Stance pldnldre 

Table ronde: Domalnes de mobilisation dans les dix 
anndes 6 venir 
Nadia Atif, President 

Introduction des presentations des cas d'dtude 
nationaux 

Quatre cas d'dtude respectivement de I'Afrique, de 
I'Asie. de i'Amdrlque iatlne et de I'Amdrlque du Nord. 
Chaque presentation fera dtat des experiences faltes 
au niveau national en indlquant s'il s'agit d'un ser- 
vice volontaire ou obllgatoire, national : ou Inter- 
national pour le ddveloppement. Chaque exposd sora 
sulvi d'une table ronde dlte « de reaction » k laquelle 
partlclperont des reprdsentants rdgionaux pour 
approfondir les aspects rdgionaux. 



Cas d'dtude de TAfrique 
prdsentd par J. P. Rebel Ossono, 
President, Jeunesse Rurale du Cameroun 

Table rondo de reaction: Pierre N'Doye, President 

Reception, Hdtel de Vllle - Ralhauskeller 

Offerte par Leopold Gratz, chef du gouvernement 
provincial et maire de Vienne 
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TUESDAY / MARTES / MARDI, 1976-06-29 



9:00 a.m. Plenary Session 

9:30 a.m. Panel Discussions: Domestic Development Services ;. 

A) Training and Employment Schemes 
French : Spanish, Room I 

Peter Kuenstler, Chairman ' 1 

B) University and Student Service Schemes 
Spanish : English, Room II 

Harry Hogsn. Chairman s 

C) Social and Technical Development Service 
Schemes ., 

Engllsh ;::French, Room III .rj 
YalroTJMtjwflo, Clteirman 

12:30 p.m. LUNCH . 

2 : 00 p. m. Panel Discussions: International Voluntarism J^i 

"A critical examination of the past and potential .y. 
future roles for International Volunteer Services in . 
the mobilization for development.*' .-^ 

English : French, Boom I ' |. 

Ross Mountain, Cha^an 

French : Spanish, Romn II 
David Stone, Chairman 

Spanish : English, Room III ' = :i 

Joop J. Uethoff« Chairman i •\!^ 

4:00 p.m. plenary Session 

Panel Discussion: Short-Term Volunteer Service ; ■ 
Luc Heymans, Chairman ; 



ERIC 



■i" 



• ■ • ■.■•:-v. w^^; 

, ■ , : ; 3. 
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Sesldn plonarla 

DIscuslones en grupo: Servlclos nacionales do 
desarrollo 

A) Esquemas de entrenamlento y empleo 
Frances : Espanoi, Gala I 

Peter Kuenstler, Jefe de grupo 

B) Esquemas de servlclos unlversltarios 
y estudlantlles 

Es^aRoi : Ingles. Sata II 
Harry Hogan, Jefe de grupo 

C) Esquemas de servlcio para el desarrollo social 
y Wcnico 

Inglds : Prancds, Gala III 
Yalro T. Mbwilo, Jeto de grupo 

ALMUERZO 

DIscuslonos en grupo: Voluntarlado Internaclonal 

«Un examen crftico del pasado y del future papal 
potenclai de los servlclos voluntaries Internaclonales 
en la movlllzaci6n hacta ol desarrollo** 

Inglda : Frances, Sala t 

Ross Mountain , Jefe de grupo 

Frances : Espanol, Sala II 
David Stone, Jefe de grupo 

Espaflol : Ingtds, Sala III 
Joop J. Liethod , Jefe de grupo 

Sesldn plenaria 

DIscusldn en grupo: Servlcio votuntorlo a corto plazo 
Luc Heymansr Jefe de grupo 



Stance pl6nl6re 

Tables rondos: Services natlonaux de ddveloppement 

A) Schdmas de formation ot d'emplol; 
frangais - espagnoi; salle I 
Peter Kuenstler, President 

B) Schdmas des services universltalres et des 
6tudlants; 

espagnoi - anglais; salle II 
Harry Hogan, President 

C) Sch6mas des services de ddveloppoment social 
et technique; 

anglais - franpals; salle III 
Yalro T. MbwIlo, President 

DEJEUNER 

Tables rondes: volontarlat International 

*« Etude critique du rdle actue) et futur des Services 
volontaires Internatlonaux dans la mobilisation en 
faveur du ddveloppement. 

anglais - frangals: salle I 
Ross Mountain, President 

franpals - espagnoi: salle II 
David Stone, President 

espagnoi - anglais: salle Mi 
Joop J. Liethoff , P'dsldent 

Stance pidnldre 

Table ronde: service volontaire h court terme 
Luc Heymans, President . . 
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WEDNESDAY/ MIERCOLES/ MERCREDl, 197S-06-30 

9 : 00 a. m. 

9 : SO p. m. 
11 :00 a.m. 



Asian Case Study 

Presentation : A. T. Arlyaratne, President Lanka Jathika 
Sarvodaya Shramadona Sangamaya (JSSS) 

Response Panel: Dr. Puey Ungphakorn, Chairman 



North American Case Study 
Presentation: Michael P. Balzano. Jr.. 
Director ACTION 



1:00 p.m. LUNCH 

2 : 30 p. m. Latin American Case Study 

Presentation: Olga de Pizano, DIrectora Nacional de 
la Coordinaclin Colombians del Trabajo Voluntarlo 
(CCTV) 

3 : 20 p. m. Response Panel: Mario Espinoza Vergara Chairman 

4:00 p.m. Small Group Workshops: Participants to divide into 
fifteen (15) groups of 10 to 15 persons. Group dis- 
cussions will provide an opportunity for all confer- 
ence participants to present views on 

a) The role of volunteers In developmental efforts 

b) The Impact on the individual volunteer of partici- 
pating In development efforts 



THURSDAY / JUEVES / JEUDI. 1976-07-01 



9 :00 a. m. Plenary Seslson 

9 : 20 a. m. Small Group Workshops reconvene. 

12 : 00 Noon LUNCH 

1 : 30 p. m. Small Group Workshops reconvene to discuss: 



a) Methods and concepts for cooperation between 
Domestic and International Services 

b) Forms of Cooperation 
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Caso de eatudlo asldtlco 
' Preaentacl6n: A. T. Arlyaratne, 
President Lonka Jathika Sarvodaya Shramadana 
Sangamaya (JSSS) 

Qrupo de respuesta: Dr. Puey UngphaKorn, Jefe de 
grupo 

Caao de estudio norteamerlcano 
Preflentacl6n: Michael P. Balzano, Jr., 
* Director ACTION 



Cas d'dtude de TAsle 

prdsentd par A. T. Arlyaratne, President, 

LanKa Jathika Sarvodaya Shramadana Sangamaya 

(JSSS) 

Table ronde de reaction: Dr. Puey Ungpakorn. 
President 

Cas d'dtude de TAmdrlque du Nord 
prdsentd par Michael P. Balzano, Jr., 
Director ACTION 



ALMUERZO 

Caso de estudio latlnoamerlcano 

Pr6sentacl6n: Olga de PIzano, 

DIrectora Naclonai de la Coorv ,acl6n Colomblana 

del Trabajo Voluntarlo (CCTV) 

Qrupo de respuesta: Manuel Carballo Quintana, 
^,Jefe de grupo 



SesI6n plenarte 

Pequeflos grupos de trabajo 

Quince (15) grupos de 10-15 personas, han de 
discutir aobre: 

a) El papal de los trabajadores voluntarlos en los 
esfuerzos.de desarrollo 

• b) El Impacto que autre cada voluntarlo que par- 
tlclpa en los esfuerzos de desarrollo 

ALMUERZO 

PequeAos grupos de trabajo se reunen para discutir 
sobre: 

• ' a) Mdtodos y conceptos para una cooperacl6n entre 
ios serviclos nacionales e Internaclonales 

b) Formaa de cooperacl6n 



DEJEUNER 

Cas d'dtude de I'Amdrlque Latlne 

prdsentd par Olga de PIzano, DIrectora Naclonai de 

la Coordlnacl6n Colomblana del Trabajo Voluntarlo 

(CCTV) 

Table ronde de reaction: Manuel Carballo Quintana, 
President 



Sdance pl^ni^re 
Qroupes de travail 

Quinze (15) groupes de 10 ft 15 personnes r^unlea 
discuteront: 

a) du rdle de volontalrea dans les efforts de 
d^veloppement 

b) des effets sur le volontaire Individual qui partlcipe 
d des efforts de ddveloppement 

DEJEUNER 

Les groupes de travail poursulvent leurs reunions 
pour discuter: 

a) des mdthodes et Id^es de cooperation entre les - 
services natlonaux et Intematlonaux 

b) des formes de cooperation 
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FRIDAY / VIERNES / VENDREDI, 1976-07-02 



9 : 00 a. m. Small Group Workshops reconvene to; 

a) discuss future plans and proposals for regional 
or sub-roglonal follow-up to the conference 



b) prepare written reports of discussions and re- 
commendations to be presented 

11 : 00 a. m. Plenary Session 

Address: Alec Dickson, Director 

Community Service Volunteers 

"The Human Side of Appropriate Technology" 

12: 00 Noon LUNCH 

1 :30 p, m. Closing Plenary Session 
Address: E. F. Schumacher 
"Intermediate Technology" 

. 2 : 30 p. m. Summing-up of Conference: 

John L. Ganley, Steering Committee Chairman 
Deputy Director of ACTION 

3 : 00 p. m. Closing Address: Murray Thomson, Executive 
Secretary 

Canadian University Service Overseas (CUSO) 
"New Roles and Challenges for Development 
Services" 

■4 :45 p. m. Final Remarks: 

Conference Co-chairpersons 

5 ; 30 p. m. Acjournment of International Conference 
on Volunteer Service 



ERIC 
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Pequeftos grupos dd trabajo sd rednen para discutir ' 
sobre : 

a) Futuros planes y propoaiclones para prosegulr lo 
acordado en ia conferencia a escala regional o 
sub-regional 

b) Informes y recomendacjones de los grupos de 
trabajo que han de ser presentados 

. ' Se9l6n plenarla 
Discurso: Atec Dickson, Director 
Community Service Volunteers 
mE) lado humane de la tecnologfa aproplada* 

ALMUERZO 

S03l6n plenarla de clausura 
Discurso: E. F. Schumacher 
«TecnologIa intermedia* 

" Resumen de la conferencia: 

John L. Ganley, Jefe del Comlld Dlrectrlz 
. Sub-Director de ACTION 

. .Discurso de clausura: Murray Thomson, Secretarlo 
Ejecutlvo 

Canadian University Service Overseas (CUSO) 

«EI nuevo papei y los nuevos desaflos de los servl- 

clos para ei desarrolio* 

Comentarlos finales: 
CO'PresIdentes de ia conferencia 

Clausura de la Conferencia Internaclonal sobre el 
Servicio Voluntarlo 



Lea groupes de travail se r^unissent d nouveau pour 

a) discuter des plans et propositions future pour 
metlre en oeuvre, au niveau regional ou local, ies 
conclusions de la Conference 

b) preparer des rapports et recommendations du 
groupe h presenter 

Stance pl6ni6re 

DIscours: Alec Dickson, Director, 

Community Service Volunteers 

« L'aspect humain d'une technologle approprlde >• 

DEJEUNER 

Stance pldni^re de cl6ture 
Discours: E. F, Schumacher 
« Technologie Interm6dlaire »• 

Conclusions de |a Conference: 

John L. Qanley, prdsldont du Comitd Dlrecteur, 

Deputy Director of ACTION 

DIscours de c|6ture: 

Murray Thomson. Executive Secretary " 

Canadian University Sen/lce Overseas (CUSO) 

« De nouveaux r6ies et une nouvelle gageure pour 

les services de d^veioppement *• 

Propos finaux 

CO'Prdsldents de la Conference 

Suspension de la Conference Internationale sur ie 
Service Volontalrc 
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LOSGRUPOS 
LES TABLES RONDES 
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PANEL ON RESOURCE 
MOBILIZATION 

Monday, June 28 

Afternoon Seiilon 



QRUPO SOBRE LA MOVIUZACION 
DE RECURSOS 

Lunes, 28 de Junio 

Se8l6n vetpertlna 



TABLE RONDE SUR LA MOOtLl* 
SATtON DES RESSOURCES 

Lund), 28 Juin 

Apr<»i-mldl 



PMi'ei MEMBERS 



MIEMBROSDELGRUPO 



MEMBRES DE LA TABLE RONDE 



Nadia Atlf 
Professor 
L'rdveisity of Alexandria 
Anttt^orK)^KV Department 
Ebk{?y. •^I^'^andrla 

John G. Sommer 
Fellow 

)';V'>v-<iaa Development Council 
V'Vi'shtntJton, D. C, U. S. A. 



Joseph Wresinski 
Equipes Sciences et Service 
Pierrelaye, France 



Rao Clielikani 
Bharat SevaK Samaj 
New Delhi, India 



RESPONSE PAfiEL TO AFRICAN GRUPO DE RESPUESTA A LA TABLE RONDE DE REACTION 

>^R!-SEM NATION PRESENTACION REAUZADA A LA PRESENTATION AFRICAINE 

POR AFRICA 

Monifiiy, June 28 Lunes, 28 de Junio Lundi, 28 JuIn 

Afternoon Seoilon Sesldn veaportina Aprds-midl 



PANEL MEMBERS 



MIEMBROS DEL GRUPO 



MEMBRES DE LA TABLE RONDE 



Pierre N'Doye ' 
Odidgation Qdndrale h ia Promotion iHumalne 
Dakar, Senegal 

Bouake Ben Bamba 
Director 
Youth Program Committee 
Comlt6 National pour l*AI [mentation 
Abidjan, ivory Coast 

Ben Ali Mansouri 
Director 
Division du Service Civil 
Mlni3t6re d'Etat Chargd de ia Cooperation 
et de ia Formation des Cadres 
Rabat, Morocco 



Eleanor R. Mdladia 
president 
National Council of Women 
Mbabane, Swaziland 

iHablb Diop 
Directeur 
Centre d'Animation Rurale-^ 
Bamako. Mali 



Judith Mbuia 
Department of Sociology 
University of Nairobi ; 
Nairobi, Kenya 



Panel Chairman /Jefe del grupo / President de la table ronde 
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PANEL ON 
DOMESTIC SERVICES 

Training and Employment 
Schemei 

TuBiday, Juna 29 

Morning Session 



GRUPOSOBRE 
SERVICIOS NACiONALES 

Eflquemas de entrenamlento y 
empleo 

Martes, 29 de Junio 

Sail6n matutlna 



TABLE RONDE 
sun LES SERVICES NATtONAUX 

Schdmas de formation 
et d'emptol 

MardI, 29 Juln 

Matin 



PANEL MEMBERS 



MIEMBROS DEL GRUPO 



MEMBRES DE U TABLE RONDE 



Peter Kuenstler " 
Interagency Youth Liaison Officer 
United Nations Division of Social Affairs 
Geneva, Switzeriand 

Vladimir Alvarez Sanhueza 
Servicio Voluntario 
Santiago. Chile 

Eteme Oloa 
Directeur de la Jeunesse et des Sports 
Yaounde. Cameroun 



Charles Koutouan 
Association ivorienne de Chantiers de Voiontaires 
(UAiVC) 
Abidjan, Ivory Coast 

Salflh Toumi 
Jeunesse Socialiste Destourienne . 
Section de Voiontariat 
Tunis, Tunisia 



Roger H. Wiison 
Manager Special Programs Section 
Canadian International Development Agency (CIDA) 
Ottawa, Canada 



PANEL 
ON DOMESTIC SERVICES 

University and Student Service 
Schemes 

Tuesday, June 29 

Morning Session 



GRUPO SOBRE 
SERVICiOS NACIONALES 

Esquemas de serviclos 
universltarlos y estudiantiies 

Martes, 29 de JunIo 

Sesl6n matullna 



TABLE RONDE 
SUR LES SERVICES NATiONAUX 

Schdmas des services 
universitalres et des 6tudiants 

MardI, 29 ]uin 

Matin 



PANEL MEMBERS 



MIEMBROS DEL GRUPO 



MEMBRES DE U TABLE RONDE 



Harry J. Hogan • 
Assistant Director for Policy and Planning ACTION 
Washington, D. C. U.S. A. 

Eduardo Lopez Betancourt 
Servicio Social Integral 
Universidad Naclonal Autonoma de Mexico 
Mexico City, Mexico 

Diana Fussell 
Representative 
Study Service Newsletter 
Consultant to Nepaiese National Development 
Service 
Kathmandu. Nepal 



Futa Heiu 
Atenisi institute 
Nuku 'Aiofa 
Kingdom of Tonga 

Edwin Khabele 
Lecturer 
National University of Lesotho 
Maseru, Lesotho 

P. P. Timllsina 
Director 
National Development Service 
Tribhuvan University 
Kathmandu, Nepal 



Panel Chairman / Jefe del grupo / President de la table ronde 
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PANEL 
ON DOMESTIC SERVICES 

Social and Tadinlcal Development 
8«rv(c0 Schemes 

TuAiday, Juno 20 

Morning Setelon 

PANEL MEMBERS 



QRUPO SOBRE 
8ERVICI0S NACIONALES 

EflquemM de lervlcio para el 
detarrollo aoclal y t6cnlco 

' Martet, 29 do Junio 

SeaI6n matutlna 

MIEMBROS DEL QRUPO 



TABLE RONDE 
SUR LES SERVICES NATIONAUX 

Schemes du service de ddvelopp* 
ment social at technique 

MardI, 29 Juin 

Mstin 

MEMBRES DE LA TABLE RONDE 



Yalro T. Mbwilo • 
Overseas Recruitment Section 
Dar es Salaam. Tanzania 

Virginia Murdoch de Payrd - 
Acting President 
Movimento de la Juventud Agraria (AJA) 
Montevideo. Uruguay 

Abdel Hadi Gohari 
Deputy Secretary General 
Supreme Council of Youth and Sports 
Cairo. Egypt 

Pdtaui Mataafa 
National Council of Women 
Aplat Western Samoa 



Omar Sey ^ - 

Director 
Department of Youth 
Ministry of Youth and Social Welfare 
Banjul, The Gambia 

George Th. NIcodotIs 
President 

Organization for the Prevention of Crime 
Athens, Greece 

Ronald E. Gerevas 
Associate Director 
Domestic and Anti-Poverty Operations ACTION 
Washington. D. 0., U. S. A. 



Panel Cihairman / Jefe del grupo / President de ia table ronde 
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PANEL 

ON INTERNATIONAL SERVICES 
Tueiday, June 29 
Afternoon Seiilon 



ORUPO SOBRE 
SERViClOS INTERNACIONALES 

MflrtQf , 29 d9 Junio 

SeBl6n vef pertlna 



TABLE RONDE SUR LES 
SERVICES INTSRNATIOHAUX 

Mardi, 29 juin 

Apr4a-mld| 



PANEL MEMBERS 



MIEMBROS DELGRUPO 



MEMBRES PE U TABLE RONDE 



Ross Mountain' 
CESi/United Nations Development Program 
Geneva, Switzerland 

Thomas Fox 
Executive Director 
Volunteers In Technical Assistance (VITA) 
Maryland, U. S. A. 

John Gordon 
Coordinator 
United Nations Volunteers Programme 
Geneva. Switzerland 



Casimlr Pitroipa 
Mattre B^ndvole de 
L'Entralde Culturelle Voltalque 
Upper Volta, Ouagadougou 

Tereslta S. Palacios 
Women's Project Officer UNICEF 
Manila. Philippines 



PANEL QRUPO SOBRE TABLE RONDE SUR LES 

ON INTERNATIONAL SERVICES SERVlClOS INTERNACIONALES SERVICES INTERNATIONAUX 

Tueiday, June 29 Martes, 29 do Junto Mardi» 29 Juln 

Afternoon Sdssion Sesldn veapartlna AprdS'inidl 



PANEL MEMBERS MIEMBROS DEL GRUPO MEMBRES DE LA TABLE RONDE 



John Dellenback 
Associate Director for International Operations 
ACTION 
Washington, D. C. U.S. A. 



Mark A. ChavarrIa 
CUSO 
Belmopan, Belize. C. A. 

Sir William Douglas 
Barbados Association for the Blind and Deaf 
St. I^ichael, Barbados 



David Stone * 
Volunteers Service Abroad 
Wellington, New Zealand 

Moffat Sibandi 
Botswana National Brigades Coordinating Committee 
Gaborone, Botswana 



* Panel Chairman / Jefe del grupo / President de la table ronde 
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OH INTERNATIONAL SERVICES 
Tu««day, Uune 29 



QRUPO SOBRE 
SERVICIOS INTERNACIONAU^^ 

Martot. 29 do Junlo 

Setidn v#%pert|n« 



TABLE RONDE SURLES 
SERVICES INTERNATIONAUX 

MardI, 29 Jutn 



PANEL MEMBERS 



Mf^MBROS DELQRUt^O 



MEMBRES DB LA TABLE RONDE 



Joop J. Llethoff * 
Stichting NadQrIandSG Vrijwilligers 
Den Hfjag, The Nfetherlands 



S- 0. Jonea 
Ministry of Economic Planning 
Manpower Division 
Accra, Ghana 

Anthony Lake 
Director 

internationai Voluntary Services (IVS) 
Washington, D. C., U, S. A. 



Allen A. B. Martin 
Director 
Australian Volunteers Abroad 
Overseas Service Bureau 
Melbourne, Australia 

Julia Ena Ortiz de Fuentes 
Confed0r0Cl6n Nacional de Instituclones Femeninas 
(CONIF) 
La Paz. Bolivia 

Mohamad EI Dissouki 
Ministry of Education 
Sana'a, Yemen 



RESPONSE PANEL 
TO SHORT-TERM VOLUNTEER 
SERVICE 

Tuooday, Uune 29 , 

Afternoon 5«Mlon 



GRUPO DE RESPUESTA 
AL SERVICIO VOLUNTARIO 
A CORTO PLAZO 

Martes, 79 do Junio 

Sesidn vespertina 



TABLE RONDE DE REACTION 

AU SERVICE 
VOLONTAIRE A COURT TERME 

MardI, 29 Juin 

Apr^>mldl 



PANEL MEMB^S 



MIEMBROS DEL QRUPO 



MEMBRES DE LA TABLE RONDE 



LucHeymans* 
Secretaire Gdndral 

INTERCODEV 
Bruxaltes, Belglque 

Sulayman Cole 
Gambia Voluntary Workcamps Association 
Banjul. The Gambia 

Bogdan Stefai^sk! 
Director for Foreign Aid Programme 
African Institute 
University of Warsaw, Poland 



G. K. FrImpong 
National Chairman 
Voluntary Workcamps Association of Ghana 
Accra, Ghana 

C. M. A. Munanairl 
Director 

Kenya Voluntary Development Association 
MalrobI, Kenya 



Thierry Lemaresquler 
UNESCO - Youth Division 
Paris, France 



Panel Chairman / Jefe del grupo / president de la table ronde 
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RESPONSE PANEL GRUPO DE RESPUESTA TABLE RONDE 

TO ASIAN PRESENTATION A LA PRESENTACION HEALlZADA DE REACTION A LA PRESEN- 

POR ASIA TATlON DE L'ASIE 

Wednetdsy, June 30 MI6rcol0i, 30 de Junio Morcredi, 30 juin 

Morning seiiion SesI6n maiutina Mailn 

PANEL MEMBERS '"^ ' MIEMBROS DEL GRUPO MEMBRE5 DE LA TABLE RONDE 



Puey Ungphakorn • 
.■ Rector 
Thammasat University 
Bangkok. Thailand 

Mohammed Bin Wahiduddin 
Director of Youth 
Ministry ol Culture, Youth and Sports 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 

Mamoon-AI'Rasheod 
Executive Director 
Bangladesh Volunteer Service Corps 
Dacca. Bangladesh 



Dr. A. Rahim Chawdhry 
Chairman 

National Farm Guide Movement of Pakistan 
Lahore. Pakistan 

Janet Berlfla-Soler 
Director 
Community Service Program 
University of Nueva Caceres 
Naga, Philippines 

G. A. Henry 
Minister of Pfnance 
Associate Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Rarotonga, Cook Islands 



Panel Chairman/ Jefe del grupo / President de la table rondo 
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RESPONSE PANEL 
TO LATIN AMERICAN 
PRESENTATION 

W«cliwtd«y, Jun» 30 

Aftomoon Session 



ORUPO DE RE8PUE3TA 
A LA PRESENTACION REAUZADA 
POR LAT1N0AMERICA 

Mi*rcol«s, 30 d« Junto 
8ssl6n VMpsrtlns 



TABLE RONDE DE REACTION 
A LA PRESENTATION 
DEL'AMERIQUELATINE 

MsrcrtdUSOjuin 

AprteHnldl 



PANEL MEMBERS 



MlEMBROS DELQRUPO 



MEMBRES DE U TABf^ RONDE 



Mario Espinoza Vergara* 
San Jose, Costa Rica 



Elsa de Teram 
Assesor 
SEGESVOL 
Quito. Ecuador 



Qeneroso S. Nicholas B. 
Director 

Comunidades Educativas del Ministerlo 
de Educaci6n 
PanamA City, Panam6 

Isabel Lopez de Zelaya . 
Colonia Maradlaga 
Comayaguela, D. C, Honduras 



Marco Adelio Guzm&n 

Director 
Voiuntarlos en AccI6n 
La Paz. Bolivia 



Panel Chairman / Jefe del grupo / President de la table ronde 
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International 

Conference 

Co-organizers 



Coorganizadores 
Internacionaies 
de la Conferencia 



Coorganisateurs 
internationaux 
de la cnnfdrence 



ACTION 

Washington, D.C., USA 



Agenda Coordinadora 
del Voluntarido 
(ACOVOL) 

Bogota, Colombia 

Association Fran(?ais© 
des Volontaires du 
Progr6s 

Paris, France 



Australian Volunteers 

Abroad 
Melbourne, Australia 



Badan URUSAN Tenaga 
Kerja Sukarela 
Indonesia (BUTSI) 

Jakarta, Indonesia 



Canadian University 
Service Overseas 
(CUSO) 

Ottawa, Canada 



Ddldgation Gdndrale d la 

Promotion Humaine 
Dakar, Senegal 

Deutscher Entwickfungsdienst 
Bonn-Bad Godesberg, Germany 



Development 

Commission, FEMEC 
Yaounde, Cameroun 



Ghana National Youth Council 
Accra,Ghann 



Japan Overseas 

Cooperation Volunteers 

(J.O.C.V.) 
Tokyo, Japan 



Jeunesse Ruralo du Cameroun 
Yaounde, Cameroun 



Lanka Jathika Sarvodaya 

Shramadana 

Sangamaya (LJSSS) 
Moratuwa, Sri Lanka 



Ministerio de Cuttura, 

Juventud y Deportes 
San Josd, Costa Rica 



National Civil Service for 
Participation in Development 
in Progress 

Yaounde, Cameroun 



Projecto Rondon 
Brasilia D.F., Brazil 



Service Civil 
Minist^re d'Etat chargS 
de la cooperation 

Rabat, Marocco 



Stichting Nedertandse 

Vrijwilligers 
The Hague, Netherlands 



United Nations Volunteers 
Geneva, Switzerland 



Universal Welfare Legion 
Tehran, Iran 



Community Service 

Volunteers 
London, Great Britain 



Community Volunteers, 
Inc. 

Wellington, New Zealand 



Institut fOr Internationale 

Zusammenarbeit 
Vienna, Austria 



MellemfolkeJigt Samvirke 
Copenhagen, Denmark 



University of Nairobi 
Sociology Department 



Supreme Council of 
Youth and Sports 
Cairo, A.R. of Egypt 



CONFERENCE SECRETARIAT - 

Vartkes Yeghiayan, Director 
Wanda Dykhuis 
JoAnn Giordano 
Frederick Gloss 



ACTION, Washington D. C. 

Jeffrey Hammer 
Dagnija Kreslins 
Joanne Krueger 
Vito Stagliano 
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V Funding for the International 
U Conference on Volunteer Service 
f provided by ACTION, the Agency 
^p^ifor International Development 
|^(A|D), : The Foundation of the 
1^: Peoples ; of the ; South Pac If Ic, 

Aktionsgemeinschaft DIenat fOr 
Xdeh Frl©<len, Ford Foundation 
c : (Egypt Office), CARE. Stichting 
: ^Nederlandae Vrijwilligers, Asso- 
; R elation Francalse des Volontaires 
f du Progria, Deutscher Entwick- 

iungsdienst. and Instltut fQr In- 
: tarnation ale Zusammeharbeit. 



La cantldad mds considerable 
de fondos para la realizacion de 
la Conferencia Internacional 
sobre el Servicio Voluntarlo fue 
aportada por la Oflcina de 
ACTION y la Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID). 
Subvenclones de apoyo fueron 
proporclonadas por The Foun- 
dation of the Peoples of the 
South Pacific, Aktlonsgemein- 
schaft Dienst fur den Frieden, 
Ford Foundation (oflcina de 
Bglpto). CARE, Stichting Neder- 
landse Vrljwilllgers, Association 
Francalse des Volontaires du 
Progr6s, Deutscher Entwick- 
lungsdienst y Institut fOr Inter- 
nationale Zusammenarbeit. 



Une contribution flancidre im- 
portante k la Conference Inter- 
nationale sur ie Service Voton- 
taire a M faite par ACTION 
Agency et par Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID)] Des 
subventions ont dt^ octroy des 
par The Foundation of the 
Peoples of the South Pacific, 
Aktionsgemelnschaft Dienst : fOr 
den Frieden, Ford Foundation 
(bureau d'Egyple), CARE, Sticht- 
ing Nederlandae ' Vri}willlgers, 
Association Fran9aise des Vo- 
lontaires du Progr6s, Deutscher 
Entwicklungsdienst et Institut fur 
Internationale Zusammenarbeit. 



M 



Administration of travel funds 
provided by fntornational Volun- 
tary Services (IVS) of Washing- 
ton, D,C. 



La administracl6n de los fondos 
para viajes fue llevada a cabo 
por International Voluntary Ser- 
vices (IVS) de Washington, D.C. 



Les fonds de voyage ont dtd 
distrlbuds par International 
Voluntary Services (IVS) de 
Washington, D.C. 



■ 

m 



Technical c^rjanizational 
administrate, > ol IC-VS by IN- 
TERCONVENTION (Gerd J. 
Malloth), Kinderspitatgasse 5, 
P.O. Box 35, A-1095 Vienna, 
Austria. 



La administraci6n tdcnica y 
organizatoria de la CISV fue rea- 
lizada por INTERCONVENTION 
(Gerd J. Matloth), Kinderspital- 
gasse 5, P.O. Box 35, A-1095 
Vienna, Austria, 



L'organisation et I'admlnistra- 
tlon technique de la CISV ont 
M rdalisdes par INTERCON- 
VENTION (Gerd J. Mallolh), 
Kinderspitalgasse 5, B.P. 35, 
A*1095 Vienna, Autriche. 



m 
li 



: Air correspondence relating to 
the International Conference on 
Volunteer Service should be 
addressed to: 



Toda correspondencia rolacio- 
nada con la Conferencia Inter- 
nacional sobre el Servicio 
Voluntario ha de ser dirlgida a: 



Veuiltez adresser toute cor- 
respondance ayant Irait ^ la 
Conference Internationale sur le 
Service Volontaire k: 



Varlkes Yeghiayan, Conference Secretariat / ACTION 
806 Connecticut Avenue, Wachlngton, D. C. 20525 



m 
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Part V 



Conference Participants List 
and Participating 
Organizations 
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Washington, D.C. 20525 
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A-lOlO Vienna, Austria 

Japan Overseas Cooperation 

Volunteers QOCV) 
4-2-24 Hiroo 
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Philippine National Volunteer 

Service Coordinating Office 
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Ghana National University Service 
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National Service Secretariat 
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Research of Development 
(OFSE) 

Turkenstrasse 3 

A-1090 Vienna, Austria 

Badan Urusan Tenaga Kerja 

Sukarela Indonesia (BUTSI) 
P.O. Box 3290 
Jalan Flalimun 4 
Jakarta, Indonesia 

Bahrain Red Crescent Society 

P.O. Box 882 

Manama, Bahrain , . 

Bangladesh Volunteer Service 
55 Dilkusha Commercial Area 
Dacca 2, Bangladesh - 

Bharat Sevak Samaj 

22 Sardor Patel Road 

Chanakyapuri 

New Delhi 110021, India 

Canada World Youth 

Cite du Havre 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

Canadian International Develop- 
ment Agency (CIDA) 
122 Bank Street 

Ottawa, Ontario, Canada KIA 0G4 
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Canadian University Service Over- 
seas (CUSO) 
151 Slater Street 

Ottawa, Ontario, Canada KIP 5H5 
CARE 

New York, NY 

Catholic Relief Services 

(U.S.C.C.) 
1011 First Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 

CENIFEC 

Villa Belgrano, Calle Franklin 
Arguello, Cordoba Argentina 

Center of African Studies 
LJniwersytetu Warszawskiego 
02-083 Warsaw 
Zwirki i Wigury 93 
Poland 

Centre E'Etude et de Cooperation 

International (CECI) 
4824 Chemin Cote-des-Neiges 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

H3V 1G4 

Cerro del Otate 93 
Pedrejal San Francisco 
Mexico 21 DF, Mexico 

Church World Service 
475 Riverside Drive 
New York, New York 

Colonia Maradiaga 
30 Calle #105 

Comayaguela, D.C. Honduras, C. A. 

Confederacion Latino Americana 
de Cooperation de Ahorro y 
Credito 

Apartado 3280 

Panama 3, Republic of Panama 

Confederacion Nacional de 
Instituciones Femeninas (CONIF) 
Casilla 3457 
La Paz, Bolivia 

dJomision Nacionai de Asuntos 

Indigenas 
Apartado Postal 2203 
San Jose, Costa Rica 



Comiie Coordinador de Asocia- 

clones Voluntarias de Nicaragua 
P.O. Box 1403 , 
Managua, Nicaragua 

Comite National pour 

I'Alimentation 
B. P. V. 190 
Abidjan, Ivory Coast 

Committee for University National 

Service 
University of Sri Lanka 
Senate House 
18 Ward Place 
Colombo-7, Sri Lanka 

Community Service Volunteers 
237 Pentonville Road 
London Nl, England 

Community Volunteers 
P.O. Box 1521 
Wellington, New Zealand 

Cooperazione Intemazionale 
Via de Lemene 50 
20151 Milano, Italy 

Coordinacion Colombiana del 
Trabajo Voluntario (CCTV) 
Apartado Aereo 90465 
Bogota, Colombia 

Council of Voluntary Social 

Services (CVSS) 
1 H Hagley Park Plaza 
Kingston 10, Jamaica 

Danish International Development 

Agency (DANIDA) 
Amaliegade 7 
1256 Copenhagen, Demark 

Delegation G^n^rale k la 
Promotion Humaine - 
Dakar, Senegal 

Department of Agriculture 
Guatemala City, Guatemala 

Department of Sociology 
University of Nairobi 
Box 30197 
Nairobi, Kenya 
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Department o£ Youth 
Ministry of Youth and Social 

Welfare 
Banjul, The Gambia 

Departmento de Educaci on 

Extraescola 
Ministerio de Educacion 
Almiranti Gran 063 
Santiago, Chile 

Deutscher Entwicklungsdienst 
Friesdorferstrasse 151-153 
53 Bonu-Bad Godesberg, Germany 

Development Commission 

(FEMEC) 
Yaounde, Cameroon 

David Dichter and Associates 
9 Rue de Vermont 
1202 Geneva, Switzerland 

Direccion Nacional de Desarrollo 

de la Comunidad (DINADECO) 
Ministerio de Governacion . 
San Jose, Costa Rica 

Direccion Nacional de Juventudes 
Casilla 3883 
La Paz, Bolivia 

Directorate General of Higher 

Education 
Tromol Post 190 DAK 
Jakarta, Indonesia 

Division of External Cooperation 
Department of Technical and 

Economic Cooperation 
926 Krung Kasen Road 
Bangkok, Thailand 

Embassy of Switzerland 
Vienna, Austria 

Enseignant a'la Faculte des 
Sciences Juridiques Economiques 
et Sociales de VUniversite 
Mohamed V de Rabat 

Blvd. des Nations UniCvS 

B. P. 721 

Rabat, Morocco 

Equipes Science et Service 
122 Avenue du General Leclerc 
95480 Pierrelaye, France 



Experiment in International 
Living 

Brattleboro, Vermont 05301 
FEDAN 

Avda. 19 NO. .3-10 
Oficina 602 
Bogota, Colombia 

Federacion de Organizaciones 

Voluntarias 
500 Metros None de la Embajada 

Americana 
San Jose, Costa Rica 

Federation of Liberian Youth 
P.O. Box 2128 
Monrovia, Liberia 

FEEM 

Av. 7 9E Setembro #230/402 
Niteroi 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
FENACOAC 

Guatemala City, Guatemala 

Ford Foundation 
Egypt 

Foundation of the Peoples of the 
South Pacific 

Frontier College 
31 Jackes Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
M4T 1E2 

Fund for Research and Investment 
for the Development of Africa 
(FRIDA) 
The Africa Centre 
38 King's Street 
London WC2, England 

Funda-juventud 
Gran Avenida--PL V .aezuela 
ARAUCA 112, Apariydo 60681 
Caracas 106, Venez^iela 

Gambia Voluntary Workcamps 

Association 
P.O. Box 244 
Banjul, The Gambia 
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Geschaftsfuhrer des Oster- 
reichischer Jugendrates fur 
Entwicklungshilfe (OJR) 

Tuchlauben 8/VI 

A-lOlO Vienna, Austria 

Ghana National University 

Service Scheme 
National Service Secretariat 
State House, 2nd Bay, 9th Floor 
Accra, Ghana 

Ghana National Youth Council 
P.O. Box 777 
Accra, Ghana 

Graduate Volunteer Pro^amme 
Thammasat University 
Bangkok, Thailand 

Im. B. N. D. E. 
Rabat, Morocco 

IMPR 
B. P. 3302 
Kinshasa, Zaire 

Institutes fur Internationale 

Zusammenarbeit (IIZ) 
Singerstrasse 7 
A-lOlO Vienna, Austria 

Integrated Volunteer Service of the 

Philippines 
c/o de Villa Clinic 
' Medical Center - > 
Manila, Philippines 

INTERCODEV 

67 ' 75 rue Botanique 

1030 Bruxelles, Belgium 

International Voluntary Services 
(IVS) 

1555 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

•Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Servizio per la Cooperazione 

Tecnica con i Paesi in Via di 

Svilujppo 
Via S. Contarini, 25 
Rome, Italy 

Japan Overseas Cooperation 

Volunteers (JOCV) 
4-2-24 Hiroo 

Sliibuya-ku, Tokyo. Japan 



Japan Youth Volunteers 

Association (JYVA) 
c/o OMYC 
Yoyogi-jinen-cho 
Shibuya-ku 
Tokyo, Japan 

Jeunesse Rurale du Cameroun 
* (jEURUCA) 
B. P. Minep 
Yaounde, Cameroon 

Jeunesse Socialiste Destourienne 
Section de Volontariat 
Blvd. 9 Avril 
Tunis, Tunisia 

Kenya National Youth Service 
P. O. Box 30397 
Nairobi, vKenya 

Charles F. Kettering Foundation 
Development Services Cooperation 

Project 
1665 - 32nd Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20007 

Kgatleng Development Board 

(KDB) 
P. O. Box 208 
Mochudi, Botswana 

Lanka Jatika Sarvodaya 

Shramadana Sangamaya 
Meth Medura 
No. 77. De Soysa Road 
Moratuwa, Sri Lanka 

Lutsango Lwakangwane 
P. O. Box 875 
Mbabane, Swaziland 

Mellemfolkeligt Samvirke (MS) 
Hejrevej 38 

2400 Copenhagen, Denmark 

Ministerio de Cultura, Juventud 

y Deportes 
San Jose, Costa Rica 

Ministry of Culture, Youth and 

Sports 
Government Building 
Gurney Road 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 

Ministry of Education 
P. O. Box R.W. 93 
Lusaka, Zambia 
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Ministry of Education 
San'a, Vemen 

Ministry of Manpower 

Development 
P. O. Box 2483 
Dar-es-Salaam, Tanzania 

Ministry of Rural Development 
Porto-Novo, Benin 

Ministry of Social Welfare 
Jerusalem, Israel 

Ministry of Youth and Sports 
Yaounde, Cameroon 

Missionarische Dienste 
Adalbert-Stifter-Strasse 21 
A-9500 Villach, Austria 

Movimiento Brasileno de 

Alfabetizacion 
Av. Estacio de sa 306 
Niteroi 

Rio de Janeiro, Brizil 

Movimento de la Juventud Agraria 

(MJA) 
Rmcon 422 
Montevideo, Uruguay 

Movimiento Juvenilde Trabajo 
Voluntario r * 

Apartado 2649 
Caracas 101, Venezuela 

Movimiento National de Servicio 

Juvenil 
Ministerlo de Educacion 
Edificio Beudeck #524 
San Salvador, El Salvador 

National Christian Council 

of Kenya 
P. O. Box 45009 
Nairobi, Kenya 

National Civil Service for 
Participation in Development 
in Progress 

Yaounde, Cameroun 

National Council of Women 
P. O. Box 700 
Mbabane, Swaziland 

National Council of Women 
Apia, Western Samoa 



National Development Service 
Tribhuvan University 
Kirtipur Campus 
Kathmandu, Nepal 

National Farm Guide Movement of 

Pakistan 
16 Ferozepur Road 
Lahore, Pakistan 

National Graduate Scheme 

University of Bombay 

Kimatrai Building 

2nd Floor 

New Queens Road 

Bombay 400 002, India 

National Institute of Managements 
No. 7, Station Road 
Colombo - 3, Sri Lanka 

National University of Lesotho 
Maseru, Lesotho 

National Youth Service Corps 
P. M. B. 12673 
Lagos, Nigeria 

National Youth Service Council 
5 de Fonseka Road 
Colombo - 5, Sri Lanka 

Norwegian Volunteer Service 
P. O. Box 8142 
Oslo-Dep, Oslo 1, Norway 

Oficina de Programmas de 
Servicios de Voluntarios de 
UNPHU 

Santo Domingo, Dominican 
Republic 

Organization for Prevention of 

Crime 
33 Academias Street 
Athens 135, Greece 

Osterreichischer 

Entwicklungshelferdien (OED) 
Turkenstrasse 3/III 
A-1090 Vienna, Austria 

Osterreichischer Jugendrat fur 

Entwicklungshilfe (OJR) 
Tuchlauben 8/VI 
A-lOlO Vienna, Austria 
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Ost. Ju^endrat fur 

EntwicklungshiUe 
instrasse 25/1/1 
A-1200 Vienna, Austria 

Oven' E^evelopment Council 
17i7 ji.Ussachusetts Avenue, N.W, 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Overseas Service Bureau 

23 Clarendon Street 

East Melbourne, Victoria 3002 

Australia 

Philippine National Volunteer 
Service Coordinating Office 
Suite 303, Trade Center Building 
Corner P. Faura and Mabini 
Streets 

Ermita, Manila, Philippines 

Principal Pedagog[ical Counsel 
National Pedagogical Institute 
Bangui, Central African Republic 

Programa de Fomento y 
Cooperacion Comunal 
43 Av. Norte #123 
San Salvador, El Salvador 

Projecto Regional Tuventud 

(PNUD-VNU) 

Casilla de Correo 2M01 

Santiago, Chile 

Projecto Rondon 
Brasilia D. F., Brazil 

Proyectos de Corto Plazo 
Comite de Servicio de Los Amigos 
Ignacio Mariscal 132 
Mexico DF, Mexico 

Retired Teachers Association and 
National Association of Retired 
Persons 

1909 "K" Street, N.W. 

Washington, D. C. 20049 

Returned Volunteer Action and 

Ex- Volunteers International 
Ic Cambridge Terrace 
London NWl , England 

Secretariat d'Etat a la Promotion 

Humaine 
Building Administratif 
2e etage 
Dakar, Senegal 



SEGESVOL 
Apartado 614 
Quito, Ecuador 

Service Civil 

Minist^re d'Etat charg6 

de la cooperation 
Rabat, Marocco 

Service Civil International 
Zohura Mansion, Room 18 
27/1 Mymensingh Road 
Dacca 2, Bangladesh 

Servicio Social Integral 
Universidad Nacional Autonoma 

de Mexico 
Av. Universidad No. 1393 
Colona Florida 
ZP 21 Mexico 20 DF, Mexico 

Social Welfare, Relief, 

Maintenance, Rehabilitation 
Services 

African National Council 

Box 1657 

Lusaka, Zambia 

St. Vincent Teachers' College 
Arnos Vale 
St. Vincent 

Stichting Nederlandse Vrijwilligers 

Muzenstraat 30 

The Hague, Netherlands . 

Study-Service Newsletter 
P. O. Box 753 
Kathmandu, Nepal 

Study Service Research Coordinator 
CSSDI Building - 3rd Floor 
Heng Mui Keng Terrace 
Singapore 5 

SUCO 
B. P. 1347 
Kigali, Rwanda 

Sudan Rural Development Society 
University of Khartoum 
P. O. Rbx 23 
Khartoum, Sudan 

Supreme Council of Youth 

and Sports 
Cairo, Egypt 
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Teacher Corps 
U,S, Office of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20202 

Thammasat University 
Bangkok, Thailand 

Tribhuvan University 
Kirtipur Campus 
Kathmandu, Nepal 

UNDP/CESI 

Palais des Nations 

1211 Geneva 10, Switzerland 

UNICEF 

P. O. Box 883 

Manila, Philippines 

U, N. Division of Social Affairs 
Geneva, Switzerland 

United Nations Volunteers 

Programme 
Palais des Nations 
1211 Geneve 10, Switzerland 

Universal Welfare Legion 
Takhte Jamshid Avenue 
Tehran, Iv;m 

University of Nairobi 
Sociology Department 

University of Nueva Caceres 
Community Service Program 
Bicol, Philippines 

Vienna Institute for Development 
Kartnerstrasse 25 
A-lOlO Vienna. Austria 

Voluntarios en Accion (VEA) 
Figueroa 788 - Of. 5 
A p. Post 3556 
La Paz, Bolivia 

Voluntary Services Unit 

Home Office 

Kingsgate House 

66 Victoria Street 

London SWIE 6SS, England 

Voluntary Workcamps Association 

of Ghana 
P. O. Box 1540 
Accra, Ghana 



Voluntary Workcamps Association 

of Nigeria (VWAN) 
P. O. Box 2189 
Lagos, Nigeria 

Voluntary W^^vkcamps Association 

of Sierra Leone 
Freetown Community Centre 
P. O. Box 1205 
Fretiown, Sierra Leone 

The Volunteer Centre 
29/33 Lower King's Road 
Berkhamstcd Herts, HP4 2AB, 
England 

Volunteers in Technical Assistance 

(VITA) 
3706 Rhode Island Avenue 
Mt. Rainier, Maryland 20822 

Volunteers Service Abroad (VSA) 
31 Pipitca Street 
P. O. Box 12-246 
Wellington, New Zealand 

Weltfriedensdienst e.V. 

Lebenstrasse 1 

1 Berlin 12, West Germany 

Women's Rennaissance Society 

P. O. Box 2341 

Riyad, 

Saudi Arabia 
YMCA 

Projet des Services Integres 

Promotion des Jeunes 
Secretariat d'Etat a la Promotion 

Humaine 
B. P. 12031 

Dakar - Colobane, Senegal 

Young Volunteer Resources Unit 
National Youth Bureau 
17-23 Albion Street 
Leicester LEI /6GD, England 

Youth Arm for Community 
Advancement and Development 
"Mission: Pagmamahal" Projects 

Suite 507 'Dona Amparo Building 

Espana Street, Sampaloc 

Manila, Philippines 

Youth Division 
UNESCO 
Paris, France 
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Part VI 

Evaluation 



VIENNA CONFERENCE EVALUATION 

At the end o£ the Conference, an evaluation questionnaire was dis- 
tributed. There were 152 responses; 136 were ailed out immediately; the 
remainder were forwarded by mail. The number of responses represents 
almost 70% of the participants. The evaluation instrument was not 
signed precluding an analysis of the responses by region. The Con- 
ference received a positive evaluation. On a scale of 1 to lO. the partici- 
pant reaction was 6.6. Comments on the ^hole and on segments of the 
Conference support the positive rating- 

The general format was consistantly praised. Participants noted as 
valuable the wide geographic distribution of people (from almost 90 
countries) and the mix of government, non-government, export, and 
domestic programs. They stated that the mixture offered an opportunity 
for dialogue between various types of programs as well as between 
developed and developing countries. Although the majority stated that 
the Conference was well organized, there were some who believed it to 
be too structured, while others felt it was not structured enough. 
Similarly, the majority liked the Conference site while others suggested 
that it was inappropriate and too expensive. 

participants singled out three specific factors which they hel'i to be 
most satisfying: 

1. The opportunity to exchange ideas and experiences wit' her 
directors of volunteer programs. 

2. The opportunity to renew old contacts and establish new ones. 

3. The opportunity for exploration of new relationships between 
export and domestic programs and between developed and devel- 
oping nations. 

A single theme running through the evaluation was the value placed 
on participation, The small workshops and informal exchanges were 
consistently rated higher than the plenary sessions. 
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Case Studies 

Given iche concern with participation, it was predictable that the 
smal! workshops and informal exchanges were gener?.lly considered to 
be of the most value. Several people acknowledged that the case studies 
were interesting, informative, and offered a concise overview of world 
activities. However, the majority described them as tedious, too general, 
too ideological, and frequently not representative of other programs in 
ihe same region. Similarly, there was a strong feeling that the Response 
Panels did not respond to the issues but rather resulted in a series of 
mini-case studies. The Asian presentation was cited by many as 
excellent. 

Several suggestions were made that the presentations would have 
been improved had there been adherence to gv 'ines. It was also 
recommended that the case studies should have bee*^ .zduced to writing 
which would have allowed for more time for small workshops. 

Workshops 

The workshops were almost unanimously cited as the highlight of 
the Conference and the only formal opportunity for face-to-face 
exchange of ideas. They were described as excellent, a time for real 
dialogue, and superior to the other sessions. Although highly rated, 
some people suggested that they should have been more organized and 
controlled. Several people recommended that workshof)s should be 
divided by topics. 

Panel Discussions 

The panel discussions were generally rated as very good; they pro- 
vided an opportunity for more participation than the plenary sessions 
but less than the workshops. However, some people felt that they were 
too structured and that the panel members used this as an opportunity 
to present mini-case studies. 

Social Exchange 

Participants constantly cited informal exchange as one of the best 
aspects of the Conference. Although most people felt that the opportu- 
nity for informal social exchange was excellent and was up to individual 
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initiative, a substantial number responded that more structured oppor- 
tunities should have been planned. Two recommendations were fre- 
quently made. First, the opportunity for exchange would hr.ve been 
enhanced had everyone been in the same hotel. Second, the early dis- 
tribution of a participants list with some biographical information 
would have facilitated more exchange. 



Follow-Up 

The preponderance of respondees suggested the development of 
various mechanisms vo ensure increased communication among develop- 
ment programs. Th^- commended frequent regional conferences and 
occasional intemat.oa.^^ conferences. It is also recommended that in 
addition to conferevvj .i on the general theme of volunteer service, it 
would be valuable to convene them by subject area, e.g. service-leaniing, 
workcamps, etc. 

In addition, respondees favored the formation of an international 
clearinghouse, data bank and a journal. 

Several recommendations were made to increase support of domestic 
development services programs and to increase cooperation between 
export and domestic programs. 

Other recommendations were: 

1. No new international organizations. 

2. Convene small select groups to assess Conference and plan for 
future conferences. 

3. Inform governments of recommendations emanating from the 
Conference and seek their iriipport. 

4. Develop mechanism to (;;;:ibie domestic development service pro- 
grams to ^Milhft foreign recruitment systems for identification of 
volunteers WAth scarce skills. 
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